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FOREWORD. 
By Prof. A. Mair. 

In the account of his visit to Thomas Carlyle 
at Craigenputtock, Emerson tells us how they went 
out to walk over the hills and sat to talk of the 
immortality of the soul. "It was not Carlyle's 
fault," says the American seer, "that we talked on 
tins topic, for he has the natural disinclination of 
every nimble spirit to bruise itself against walls 
and did not like to place himself where no step 
can be taken." The reading of the volume before 
us has called up again that incident and these 
words. For there is to some temperaments a simi* 
lar shrinking from the discussion of the problem 
of Body and Mind which has, from the time of 
Descartes at least, been the pons asinorum of 
Philosophy. One might well be pardoned for a 
hesitancy in entering upon the serious con* 
sideration of a problem for the solution or attempt* 
ed solution of which nothing less thato a whole 
metaphysic, a reasoned view of the whole structure 
of reality, is finally demanded. To other tempera* 
ments however this is the excitement, this the 
challenge. Such do not petulantly complain of the 
variety of offered answers to this fundamental 
question. Recognising that, in these efforts to 
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unite two great and, even now, but partially under* 
stood realms of fact, difficulties of no ordinary 
kind must be faced, they are more than tolerant 
of their philosophical forbears who have had the 
courage to face those difficulties and are inspired 
to continue the enterprise. 

Apart however from the pure metaphysical 
motive there are other impulsions to speculation 
upon this fateful topic. The bearing of the answer 
we are prepared to give upon a problem of such 
universal human interest as that of the immortality 
of the soul aforementioned is at once obvious. The 
Philosophy of Religion has a great stake in this 
controversy. To Psychology also it is a matter of 
much moment. In strictness, it might be maintains 
ed, it lies outside the doniain of Psychology which 
has to do with the behaviour of the mind as 
Physics has to do with the behaviour of matter. 
But, with the development of the borderland scien* 
ces of PsychosPhysics and Psycho^Physiology, no 
psychologist can evade the question; and though 
he may not feel himself bound to embark on a full 
metaphysical demonstration he must form at least 
a working conception of the mode of relation of 
the physical and the psychical. 

We must therefore be grateful to our author 
for so patiently, shrewdly and lucidly setting forth 
the nature of the problem and for giving us, within 
moderate compass, a critical estimate of the value 
of the representative theories in this field. 

He shews by his treatment that he possesses 
both tenacity and resource of mind. When it is 
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remembered, as it should be remembered, that Mr. 
Han is expressing himself in what is to him a 
foreign tongue; we must recognise that his is a 
remarkable achievement. A western student of 
Philosophy producing a work of equal merit in 
Chinese, the mother tongue of our author, would 
have reason to plume himself upon it. 

The present volume is based on work done in 
this University some eight years ago. Since then 
the author has not had the opportunity of keeping 
in touch with recent philosophical movements in 
this hemisphere and we therefore have not the 
advantage of his judgment upon such contributions 
to his theme as those made e. g. by Professor 
Alexander and others of the Neo*Realistic persua* 
sion. In the circumstances his estimate would 
have been of peculiar interest — not least, per* 
haps, to the Neo«Realists. 

The book before us is worthy of a welcome 
for its own sake. As an indication of the growth 
of the internationalism of thought and the intellec* 
tual rapprochement of two great sections of man* 
kind it is doubly welcome. 

Alexander Mair. 

Liverpool University. 
June 1921. 
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PREFACE. 

My purpose in publishing this work is not to 
defend the doctrine of interactionism as currently 
stated, but rather to establish what may be termed 
a theory of 'Correlative PsychosPhysical Interf 
action'. Such a theory may be regarded as some* 
thing of a compromise between parallelism and 
interactionism. In view of the fact that mental 
and bodily processes run parallel to, as well as in* 
teract with, one another, we must admit that par* 
allelism and interactionism each has its own 
merits, for each represents at least one aspect of 
the relation between mind and body. Accordingly, 
it seems better to reconcile the first doctrine with 
the second, instead of absolutely affirming the 
one and denying the other. Of course, a recon* 
ciliation between parallelism and interactionism 
may appear, at first sight, a somewhat difficult feat, 
but I have no doubt that the more our knowledge 
of the problem advances, the more possible will 
such a reconciliation become. 

In order to reconcile the two theories, it is 
essential that neither the parallelist nor the inter* 
actionist should hold his own view too strictly. 
Each to a certain extent must give way to the 
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other; for each of the theories has, as we shall see, 
its own merits. When we are searching for 'con* 
tents',' elements', or 'different aspects' of the physics 
al and psychical system, parallelism may be the 
better hypothesis on which to work. When we are 
inquiring into the association of, or the inter* 
relation between mental and material processes, 
interactionism appears to be the more suitable for 
that purpose. In any case, there is a very close 
connection between the two theories, and progress 
in the development of one theory will involve 
similar progress in the other. Thus, to be genuinely 
thorough, the parallelistic view of the correlation 
between mind and body seems to extend to causal 
relations in the parallelistic principle itself. And 
such a theory as 'Correlative Psychotphysical Inters 
action' can only be established by presupposing a 
parallelistic view of the relation between mind and 
body. It is for this reason that some writers — Prof. 
Strong for example — have claimed that parallel* 
ism which extends the correspondence to casual 
relationship is more justly entitled to the name of 
parallelism than one which merely assumes a brain 
event for every mental state; and Prof. James 
asserts that "the concomitance in the midst of 
absolute separateness is an utterly irrational 
notion. It is to my mind quite inctjnceivable that 
consciousness should have nothing to do with a 
business which it so faithfully attends." This seems 
to me to be the very basis on which a theory of 
'Correlative Psychosphysical Interaction' is to be 
established. 
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PREFACE 

The books which I found most useful for con» 
sultation and suggestion are Lotze's "Metaphysics" 
Strong's "Why the Mind has a Body" and 
McDougall's "Body and Mind." I wish to express 
my indebtedness to the authors of these volumes. 

Moreover, I must acknowledge my indebt* 
edness to Prof. Mair of Liverpool University and 
Mr. Cyril Burt of London for their guidance in 
the initial stages of the work as well as for their 
numerous valuable suggestions and criticisms, as 
the work proceeded. 

Especially do I desire to tender my profound 
thanks to my friend Mr. J. P. Scott, who besides 
being a specialist in English language & Philology, 
also displays a keen interest in psychological pro* 
blems, for his unwearying kindness in assisting me 
in English, in reading through the final manu» 
script as well as the proofs, and in giving some 
very useful suggestions. I further wish to express 
my thanks to my friend Dr. D. Yule for his kind 
assistance rendered in reading the proofs. 

I hope that among those who honour this book 
by their attention some may be found to develop 
this theory as well as criticise it. Finally, I must 
ask my readers to remember that English is to me 
a foreign tongue and to overlook any defects or 
shortcomings in my use of it. 

5. T. Han. 

Battersea, London. 
April, 1922. 
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THE PROBLEM 
OF MIND AND BODy 



INTRODUCTION 



The problem of the relation of body and mind 
has in one form or another occupied the attention 
of philosophers from pretSocratic times to the 
present day and is still the subject of active 
debate. It is obviously of interest to the plain man 
as well as to the philosopher. But the plain man 
is content with a very summary solution- such 
as e. g., the old and still widely received view that 
the body is an organ of the mind, a means by 
which it expresses itself as the musician expresses 
himself through an instrument. If we desire a 
more thorough and reasoned treatment of the 
question, it is to philosophy w^ must turn. 

From the standpoint of philosophy, some 
writers hold that mind and body are two separate 
and distinct things, which, however, interact with 
one another. Others maintain that there is no 
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causal relation between mind and body at all, but 
that they run parallel to one another without 
affecting each other. . Whatever the view of the 
ordinary person or that of the philosopher may 
be, mind and body are, nevertheless, generally 
regarded as two disparate and distinct things, 
different in their essence, the one being spiritual, 
abstract, and nomspatial, the other material, 
substantial, and spatial. There is really a gulf bet 
tween mind and body over which it is hardly 
possible to pass from one to the other. Hence, the 
question of the relation between mind and 
body is still in dispute even in such a scientific 
world as the present. 

Because modern psychologists are not 
satisfied with the introspective method of observ 
ing the mental processes, the experimental 
method has been brought into play, and in con' 
sequence of its introduction, a great deal of pro' 
gress has been made in the science of psychology 
in recent years. This progress has thrown much 
light'on the question of the relationship between 
mind and body. As we have just said, the mental 
process is noruspatial. Since we can experiment 
only on something which is material and spatial, 
and not on something which is spiritual and nom 
spatial, it is thought that a thorough unden 
standing of the fifnctions of the nervous system, 
which always correspond with the mental pro' 
cess, is necessary for experimental psychologists, 
who try to combine the two kinds of research, 
the physiological and the psychological, and so 
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seek, by experimental methods, for the relation 
between the structure and functions of the nervous 
system and the corresponding psychical processes, 
in order to establish a school of physiological 
psychology. 

Physiological psychology, on the one hand, is 
connected . with physical science, because the 
human body is material and forms a part of the 
physical world. On the other hand, it is closely 
connected with the science of biology, for human 
beings are supposed to have evolved from the 
lower animals, and thus mental phenomena seem 
to be factors in bodily evolution. Therefore, it 
should be possible to apply the laws of the physif 
cal world as well as the laws of biology to physiolot 
gical psychology. This is why most modern 
psychologists try to investigate the question as to 
the relationship between mind and body from 
both the physical and the biological point of view. 

The great principle in physics is the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. It is still a 
question whether this principle is universally 
applicable to all natural phenomena or not. In 
other words, it is doubtful whether this principle 
is a law which can be applied to all natural facts, 
or is only a useful hypothesis applicable to certain 
classes of physical facts. Some psychologists 
(automatists and parallelists) maintain the former 
view, while others (interactionists) support the 
latter. According to the various answers to the 
above question, the relation between mind and 
body is viewed and interpreted in different ways. 
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In biology fhe principle of Darwinism occupies 
a dominant position. It asserts the mechanical 
prin'ciple of life, but does not conceive of the mind 
)as a factor in bodily evolution. Though many 
biologists think that it is not enough to account 
for the actual stages of evolution by the principle 
of natural selection only, it is still a question 
whether the emanation of consciousness is an addif 
tional factor in the process of natural evolution. 
Some psychologists answer the above question by 
"Yes" (the interactionists), while others reply with 
a negative (the automatists and parallelists). 
Therefore^ even from the biological point of view, 
there are different interpretations of the relat 
tionship between mind and body. 

From the above statement, we can see that 
divergent and even contradictory views are held 
by various writers as to the question of the relax 
tion between mind and body. Let us now more 
closely consider what their different views are and 
try to summarize them. 

(1) Automatism or Materialism. — This is a 
new form of a very old theory. Most of the early 
Greek philosophers were materialists. We must 
remember, however, that there is a difference bet 
tween the old materialism and the modern, in that 
the former, while keeping within the bounds of 
materialism, draws a clear distinction between 
mind and body; the latter regards the mental as a 
product or function of the material, and thus 
thinks that mental processes can never be the 
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cause of, or affect the brain process. Therefore, 
modern materialism establishes a onetsided causal 
relation between mind and body on the basis of 
physical principles. 

(2) Interactionism. — This is a very popular 
view which regards mind and body as being able 
to interact or to react upon one another. It seems 
to be clearly exemplified in sensation where the 
body appears to act upon the mind, and in volition 
where the mind appears to act upon the body. The 
view had never been examined from a metaphysis 
Cal point of view until the time of Descartes. He 
conceived of mind and body as absolutely distinct 
in substance, but reacting upon each other at the 
pineal gland . 

It seems impossible however, to apply the 
great principle of physics, the principle of the 
conservation of energy, to the psychical processes 
in accordance with this theory. That is why some 
modern interactionists try to make consciousness 
part of the energy of the universe in order to sub' 
ject it to the principle of conservation. Others, 
to avoid the difficulty of applying the law of 
energy to consciousness, argue that it can only 
hold true in the sphere of physical facts. This is 
indeed a point which seems to tell strongly 
against the theory of interactionism and must be 
discussed in detail afterwards. 

(3) Parallelism. — This is a rather modern 
theory, which is derived on the one hand from the 
doctrine of Spinoza that mind and matter are co' 
eternal and infinite attributes of one absolute subs 
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stance, and on the other hand, owes a great deal 
to the progress of modern physiological psycho^ 
logy. It asserts that mental processes and brain 
processes run strictly parallel to one another, but 
that the brain has no influence upon the mental 
processes, nor the mental processes any influence 
upon the brain. The physical and the psychical 
are separate systems, each having laws which 
govern the processes in its own system alone. On 
this view it is assumed that the physical world is 
a closed and finite system of energy. The principle 
of the conservation of energy is the chief support 
for this theory. 

Both automatism and interactionism assume 
that there is some causal relation between mind 
and body, though they differ in their several 
points of view. Parallelism denies such a 
relationship. Automatism, however, agrees with 
parallelism in believing that no psychical process 
can "cause" or "influerice" a physical process. 
Interactionism denies this. 

Each of the three theories above mentioned 
has a value of its own as well as its own 
weaknesses. If we wish to arrive at a decision 
respecting these three theories, we must try to 
investigate and solve the question of the relat 
tionship between mind and body from the foU 
lowing points of view: — 

(1) By appealing to ordinary experience — 
By "ordinary experience" we mean "the facts we 
experience in ordinary life". There is no doubt 
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that a great deal concerning the relation between 
mind and body can be revealed in the light of our 
ordinary experience. But it should be remembered 
that many things in our ordinary experience are 
illusory, for what the ordinary person thinks true 
in his experience may not be true from the 
scientists' point of view, and many of the experiem 
ces of scientists and philosophers are never 
thought of by the plain man. For instance, the 
plain man thinks the cause of pain to be in 
the limb or in some such part of the body. He 
would be surprised to learn that the feeling of pain 
is, in fact, caused by the excitation of the 
cortex of the brain. Thus, one and the same 
experienced fact may be interpreted in different 
ways. Of course, the interpretation of the nature 
of, and the relation between, mind and body by 
ordinary experience can hardly be so accurate as 
that offered by the scientist. Therefore, an appeal 
to ordinary experience only is inadequate for the 
purpose of investigating the question we are to 
discuss. We have, then, to pursue our examinat 
Hon farther. 

(2) By appealing to scientific knowledge. — 
The sciences concerned with the relationship be« 
tween mind and body are physics, biology, phy 
siology, and psychology — especially the two 
latter. For this reason, we must glance at the prim 
ciples of these sciences before we attempt to diss 
cuss fully the question of the relationship between 
mind and body. First of all, we must remember 
that all scientific principles are based on empirical 
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generalizations from a certain class of natural 
phenomena. Consequently, interpretations of 
them seem to hold good only in their own sphere. 
In other words, they cannot explain our experience 
as a whole. As far as the question of the relation 
between mind and body is recognised as the 
"ultimate of ultimate problems", it cannot be satisf 
factorily solved by scientific principles derived 
from inductive generalisations of this order. Thus 
we must go farther still, and, 

(3) Appeal to metaphysical principles. — 
With regard to the above mentioned theories 
which attempt to explain the relationship between 
mind and body; though each of them can derive: 
strength from certain scientific hypotheses, yet 
through none of them can we discover the ultimate 
nature of, or relation between, the mental and phyt 
sical systems. In order to examine the validity of 
these theories from a more profound point of 
view, we must go to the sphere of metaphysics, 
for if we wish to prove that interactionism is the 
true theory, we must search for the ultimate 
explanation of the interaction between mind and 
body. If parallelism is to be established, we should 
find out the ground of the special relation of physic 
cal and mental states which it posits. 

There are many questions in metaphysics 
which are very closely connected with the relation^ 
ship between mind and body. These questions 
are: What is the ultimate nature of mind and 
matter? Is "mind" or "matter" the more 
fundamental conception? Is it possible for 
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US to identify the universe either with matter or 
mind? Is it true that material objects can exist 
independently of mind? All these questions have 
to be answered, before debating the so-called 
"ultimate of ultimate problems". It is for this 
reason that our discussion on the subject at issue 
is not complete without taking into consideration 
the metaphysical point of view. 

Thus, the question of the relationship between 
mind and body is a problem which should be 
examined not only from the facts of ordinary 
experience, but from scientifically observed facts 
as well, and solved not only from scientific prin' 
ciples, but also from the principles of metaphysics. 

Therefore, I propose to divide the discussion 
into two parts for the sake of convenience. 

Part I — dealing with empirical facts (or data) 
which have been collected in connection with the 
relation between mind and body, either in ordinary 
life, or from scientific observation. 

Part II — dealing with theoretical principles 
which throw light on the relationship between 
mind and matter, either from the scientific or 
from the metaphysical standpoint. 



PARTI. 
EMPIRICAL DATA. 



CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
PSYCHICAL PROCESSES. 

In our treatment of the subject of the relation 
between mind and body, it is necessary, first of 
all, to gather sufficient empirical data regarding 
body and mind in preparation for the discussion 
of their relationship. The best method of 
obtaining such data is firstly to enquire both 
what the physical processes of the nervous 
system are and what are the psychical pro* 
cesses of mental life. In the first chapter, then, 
a special description will be given of the 
physiological processes of the nervous system, 
on the one hand, and of the psychical processes 
of mental life, on the other. We must remember, 
however, that to treat these processes in detail 
would carry us too far afield. Hence, a general 
sketch of them wiU be sufficient for our present 
purpose. 

11 
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We must know the constituent elements of the 
nervous system and its general structure, before 
we can examine its functions or processes satisfac* 
torily. In any examination of the physiology of 
the nervous system, we may divide the investiga* 
tion into two parts: — 

(1) An inquiry into the microscopic elements 
of the nervous system and their functions. 

(2) An inquiry into the gross structure of the 
nervous system and its processes. 

(1) The nervous system is commonly divided 
into nervescells and nerve*fibres. But the latter, 
from the physiological standpoint, really consist 
of long processes or axones of nerve«cells; and the 
former, various in their shapes and sizes, are really 
the nucleated portions of the true nerve, or its 
"cell*body", so that it is only the nerve*cells, called 
neurones, which are the fundamental elements of 
the nervous system. 

Each neurone consists of a nucleated body, 
and two or more processes; it is a selfscontained 
body, and a vital unit. It is, as a rule, prolonged 
into one or more fine protoplasmic pro* 
cesses. One of these processes, which is longer 
than others, is called the axone. It is the axones 
of neurones which constitute the nerve»fibres of 
peripheral nerves. The axone in most cases, is 
encased by a white fatty substance, called medulla, 
for its protection. The axones of neurones are 
often several feet in length, though they are never 
joined to one another. The other processes of the 
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cellsbody are generally of shorter length, and are 
in most cases, divided into many branches. For 
this reason they are generally called "dendrites". 

Although the neurone is a self«contained 
body, it is not an independent one, for neurones 
are always found connected with one another. 
Millions of neurones can be distinguished in the 
human body, but all of them are inter*related by 
junctions with one another in such an extremely 
complex way that exciting or disturbing any 
one of them always results in affecting or in* 
fluencing the others. This is due to the numerous 
junctions between neurones. A cell«junction is 
generally known as a "synapse", i. e. "the place of 
juxtaposition of the end of one neurone against 
the beginning of another". It is by such "cell* 
junctions" or "synapses" that two or more neur* 
ones can be connected together into neural chains. 
Such junctions between neurones are more com* 
plexly organised in the higher nervous centres 
than in the lower ones. 

It is from the junctions between neurones 
that the functional unit of the nervous system 
springs. This is the "reflex", "afferent*efferent", 
or "sensorismotor" arc. The simplest form of 
reflex arc consists of at least two neurones joined 
end to end, a sensory or afferent, and a motor or 
efferent neurone. The processes issuing from the 
former and the latter are called the sensory or 
afferent fibres, and the motor or efferent fibres 
respectively. It is through the sensori*motor arc, 
by both afferent and efferent fibres, that all impub 
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ses in the nervous system are conducted from one 
part of the body to the other, i. e. from the sense* 
organs to the muscles. But it should be noted, 
that "even a reflex arc of the spinal cord may cons 
sist of a chain of several neurones thus joined end 
to end, and in the complex arcs of the higher levels, 
the number thus joined in series may be still 
greater". Thus, the neural arcs are really laid into 
a conduction series. 

Since impulses are, as a rule, transmitted from 
one part to another through synapses, the chief 
function of a synapse seems to be the direction of 
nervous impulses. Again, since there are manifold 
modifications of and complex ramfications in the 
transmission of nervous impulses along the neural 
arcs, the special feature of cell* junctions is to 
present a certain resistance to the passage of 
impulses. Therefore, although the structure of 
the synapse is still far from being clearly under* 
stood, there seems no doubt that it performs an 
important function in the transmission of nervous 
impulses through the sensori*motor arcs. On the 
other hand, the neurones, though trophic units, do 
not seem in themselves to play any important part 
in the conduction or direction of neural impulses 
through the numerous neural arcs. We must, 
however, remember that neural arcs are not in 
themselves without function, for those neurones 
which have long axones have very large cell* 
bodies, and the cell*body presides over the 
nutrition of the whole cell. Hence it is a social 
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function that neurones perform, concerned with 
the nutrition and economy of the whole organism. 
Having roughly investigated the constituents 
of the nervous system and their functions, we see 
that the central nervous system, on its neurone 
basis, is an organisation for bringing afferent into 
touch with efferent neurones. Consequently, we 
may sum up the physiological process of the whole 
nervous system in one word "conduction". Such 
"conduction" consists in the transmission of 
nervous impulses through a series of neural chains 
building up the system. Again, we find that the 
simplest reflex action is always performed by such 
a conduction, for it is generally carried out by 
means of a simple sensori»motor nervous arc in 
response to a stimulus applied to a sense«organ. 
This may be regarded as the fundamental type of 
all nervous actions, notwithstanding the fact that 
they may be very complex in form. In other 
words, it can be called "a unit of the nervous pro* 
cess". What, then, are the chief organs which 
perform such a function of conduction and lead 
to a reflex action? All these are performed by 
the cellsprocesses which are generally known as 
the nerve*fibres, including afferent and efferent 
nervesfibres respectively. However, it should be 
remembered that such nerve*fibres are also impor* 
tant organs for our psychological processes, espe* 
cjally in sensations and motor acts, for the func* 
tion of efferent nerve*fibres is to convey impulses 
from the central nervous system to the sense* 
organs of the body, whilst the function of afferent 
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nervesfibres is to transmit the impulse produced 
by environmental stimuli on the peripheral part 
of the body to the central nervous system. To 
further our study of the physiological process 
which is especially concerned with the psychologi* 
cal facts, it is necessary for us to proceed to the 
second part of our examination, i. e. the general 
structure of the nervous system and the processes 
in it. 

(2) The general structure of the nervous 
system may be divided into: 

(a) The central nervous system, i. e. cerebro* 
spinal system, which is situated within the cranium 
and spinal canal. To this system belong the spinal 
cord and the brain. 

(b) The sympathetic system, which contains 
nervous elements, known as ganglia, lying along 
the spinal column.- 

The latter system was for long isupposed to 
be independent of the former. However, we now 
know that there is a close connection between 
them, since the nerves in the sympathetic system 
are under the control of some part of the central 
nervous system. To the sympathetic system 
belong the nerves of those organs (viscera, ab» 
domen, etc.) whose function is to maintain the vital 
efficiency of the whole body, and to purify the 
blood as well as to regulate its flow to various 
parts of- the body. What we must study at this 
point, then is not the sympathetic system, but Jhe 
central nervous system, which is the physiological 
basis for our mental processes. There are two 
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important sections in this system, viz., the spinal 
cord and the brain. Let us study the spinal cord 
first, and then the brain. 

The Spinal Cord. — This is that part of the 
central nervous system, which lies in the spinal 
canal, and of which the upper part enters the 
cranium, and connects the rest with the brain. The 
spinal cord is connected by nerve*fibres with all 
the sensesorgans and muscles of the body on the 
one hand, and with the higher part of the nervous 
system, i. e. the cerebral hemispheres, on the other. 
Its main function is either to convey the impulses 
produced by environmental stimuli from the sense* 
organs to the higher nervous centres, or to receive 
impulses from the higher centres, and pass them 
on to the muscles through the nervesfibres. Thus, 
it is a central meeting place for the nerve* 
paths arriving from or issuing to all the parts of 
the nervous system. 

Besides this, the spinal cord is itself a nerve* 
centre which is independent of the higher centres, 
in so far as it is the seat of mere reflex movements. 
What is a reflex action? It is the reaction pro* 
duced by an external stimulus acting, through 
some sense*organ, upon nerves which communi* 
cate, through a nerve*centre in the spinal cord, 
with other nerves, going to muscles, through which 
the final effect is obtained. Such reaction may be 
very simple or complex. Its simplest form is some* 
times called "a reflex", i. e. the unit of nervous 
action. Its complex form is, however, com* 
pounded of a certain number of simpler reflexes. 
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This is based on the system of the spinal cord, for 
it consists of a number of arcs so intimately 
connected that, when the sensory limb of any one 
of them is stimulated, the impulse spreads to all 
the members of the system and excites a group 
of muscles whose contractions produce an 
orderly movement of some part or parts of the 
body, or as it is technically called a co-ordinated 
movement. In this way, we see how it comes 
about that in the spinal system, when the environ* 
ment affects some organ, movements in the 
muscles are at once appropriately produced for 
the purpose of action or inhibition. 

To prove that the spinal cord is able to act 
as an independent organ, let us look at a purely 
reflex action in the case of an animal, whose spinal 
nervous system remains intact after its brain has 
been removed. For instance, a frog, whose brain 
has been destroyed, may be induced to perform 
several kinds of reflex action by the application 
of stimuli. It cannot, however, initiate any such 
action. This shows us that purely reflex actions 
have a machine * like fatality, though they are 
admirably adapted to certain purposes. However, 
in consequence of the lack of abiUty to initiate 
action, the question arises, whether such 
reflex action is accompanied by consciousness. 
This is a question which is closely connected with 
the relation between mind and body, and so we 
leave it to be discussed later. 

The Brain. — This is that part of the central 
nervous system which is contained in the cranium 
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or skull. Though it can be divided into the great 
brain (cerebrum), the hinder or little brain 
(cerebellum) and the medulla oblongata (the 
transitional part between the spinal cord and the 
other two parts viz., cerebrum and cerebellum), yet 
we must remember that the place where the con* 
nection between the physical and psychical pro* 
cesses can be found is confined to the great brain 
i. e. the cerebrum. The cerebrum consists of no 
more than the two convoluted ovoid masses, called 
the 'cerebral hemispheres'. It is made up of grey 
and white matter. The white matter consists 
solely of nerve*fibres or nerve*processes. The 
grey matter consists of a vast number of nerve* 
processes and cell*bodies which are said to be 
three thousand million in number. Each of 
them is regarded as part of the brain and is 
connected with other neurones as well as with 
all the organs of the body. Thus, it is the 
cerebrum which discharges the highest central 
office of the body and all the lower nervous centres 
are under its control. This can be well shown by 
the power exercised in controlling, to a greater or 
less degree, the pure reflexes enacted by the spinal 
system. For these reflexes, as we have already 
seen, have the feature of fatality i. e. whenever a 
certain stimulus is given, a certain reaction always 
follows; thus a certain group of muscles is invaria* 
bly brought into action in a certain way. There* 
fore it is under the control of the highest nervous 
organ i. e. the cerebrum, that these reflexes can 
be properly adjusted, so that our motor acts can 
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be suitably adapted to the constantly changing 
environment. This being so, it will be seen that 
the cerebrum has not only a positive part to play 
in controlling the lower nervous centres, but a 
negative part as well. Many activities of the 
lower nervous centres need to be suppressed or 
inhibited by the central office quite as much as 
others need to be initiated or adjusted by it. 

Again, the cerebrum, especially the grey 
matter of the cortex appears to be the seat of our 
consciousness. All the psychical processes such 
as sensation, perception, memory, imagination, 
thought, etc. take place in connection with the 
cortex; so that our "intellection" depends entirely 
upon the development of the brain. This states 
ment can be proved by the following facts: — 

(1) The larger the cerebrum is in proportion to 
the rest of the brain, the more highly developed is 
its conscious life. So the cerebrum of a human 
being, whose conscious life is most intelligent, 
occupies far more room than that of animals in 
the brain. 

(2), The convolutions in the brain of a human 
being are more complex than those of animals; 
and again, those races of human beings which are 
the most intelligent, have the most fully developed 
convolutions. This shows that the variety of 
convolutions in the brain bears a close relationship 
to the development of conscious life. 

(3) No sooner has the cerebrum of a human 
being been destroyed or severely injured than his 
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conscious life disappears. The injury to a limb 
or a sense*organ, however, does not affect the 
conscious life in the same direct and complete 
fashion. 

(4) Many cases of mental pathology appear 
to be due to brain diseases. On the other hand, 
imperfect development of the cerebrum in man is' 
always accompanied by some abnormal state of 
mind, such as idiocy, 

(5) The recent successful investigations into 
the localization of cerebral function leads to the 
conclusion that certain areas of the brain are con* 
cerned with certain mental functions. This will 
be described in detail in the following chapter. 

From the above*mentioned points of view, we 
should regard the cerebrum and especially the 
cerebral cortex, as the only nervous organ con» 
cerned with our mental life. It is entirely due to its 
development that man has made himself the most 
powerful animal on earth. The mental life con* 
nected with the cerebrum has developed in him 
into. an intelligent and rational life which is vastly 
superior to the life of other animals. He can shape 
his behaviour from the memory of his past, 
as well as from the forecast of his future, in such 
a suitable way as to meet the changes in his 
environment. Therefore, it is the brain of the 
whole nervous system which has an intimate 
relation with the psychical life. 

Let us now pass to the psychical processes 
of our infental life. Psychical processes are gene* 
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rally expressed by the word 'consciousness'. 
Consciousness is difficult to define, as it cannot 
be analysed into anything clearer and simpler. 
Perhaps it may be defined as 'the various mani? 
festations (cognition, feeling and conation) of 
mental life', which range and develop from the 
simplest processes to the most highly complex. 
The processes of the higher level are such as to 
control and unify the processes of the lower level, 
though the latter can exist and perform its funcs 
tions independently of the former. Two important 
points in consciousness of which we should take 
note are: — its intensity and its qualitative charac* 
teristics. 

(1) The degree of intensity of consciousness. 
Consciousness varies in its intensity and often 

passes from the lower and obscurer degrees to the 
higher and clearer, and vice versa. In this way a 
presentation or an idea which has occupied the 
centre of consciousness, may be transmitted to the 
marginal field, from which it might pass again into 
the focus. Both the focus and the margin together 
constitute the field of consciousness. 

There is also another degree of consciousness 
in which a certain mental process exists, though 
it is not intense enough to become the object 
of our attention. Such a process is called 
'subconscious'. We cannot, however, attend to 
such a process, unless it passes above the 
threshold. 

(2) The qualitative characteristics of con» 
sciousness. 
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(a) The Continuity of consciousness. — In 
order to explain this, we may quote Prof. Ward's 
description. "At any given moment, we have a 
field of consciousness psychologically one and 
continuous; at the next, we have not a new field, 
but a partial change within the same field". This 
shows that however different and changeable the 
content of our psychical life may be, its process 
is, as a rule, unbroken. In other words, con» 
scious processes always take place in the form of 
a flowing series, notwithstanding their being varied 
in fullness. Therefore, they may be metaphorically 
compared with the continuous flowing of a river, 
which may vary in its depth and breadth, but is 
ever the same river. For this reason, it is usual to 
speak of the stream of consciousness. The con* 
tinuity of consciousness is due to the fact that no 
experience of our mental life remains independent 
and isolated, for every experience in our mental 
life leaves behind it a disposition which determines 
other psychical processes in the future. Therefore, 
we know that the stream of consciousness conti* 
nues, not only for a particular time, but through 
the whole of our psychical life. 

Moreover, the continuity of consciousness is 
mainly constituted by so«called 'interestsprocesses'. 
In every interest«process there is an end to be 
attained, and this process wiU not cease until its 
end has been attained. Some of our interest*pro« 
cesses cannot succeed, before a long period of 
experience has elapsed, while some of them may 
last as long as we live without their being accom? 
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plished. The interest*process, then, may be said 
to be a special feature of the continuity of our 
mental life. 

(b) Variations in the content of consciousness. 
— For consciousness to exist at all, we must have 
constant changes in its content. The more un* 
changed our impressions or ideas, the more nearly 
our conscious states pass into unconscious states. 
Hypnotism is based on the fact that when one's 
attention is occupied by completely uniform and 
unchanging impressions, there will be a tendency 
for the conscious process to cease, and there will 
then follow a tendency to sleep. 

Since the process of our mental life is cons 
tinuous, on the one hand, and changeable, on the 
other, no one mental state can occur without its 
having an effect on others. It is here that the law 
of relativity applies, which asserts that every 
conscious process is partly determined by a pre* 
vious psychical process. Prof. Hoffding expresses 
the law of relativity in the following terms, "From 
the moment of its coming into being, the existence 
and properties of a sensation are determined by 
its relation to other sensations". For instance, 
the silence of the country impresses us more when 
we have just come out of the noise of the city. 
The weather outside seems colder when we come 
out of a warm room. Again, it is maintained 
that this law can be applied to all ideas and 
thoughts, as well as to feeling and volition. 
However, though the psychical processes are all 
alike so changeable in their nature, there is another 
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fundamental characteristic of all consciousness, 
namely, synthesis. This leads us to the third 
main feature of conscious process. 

(c) The unity of consciousness — Every 
psychical process belongs to consciousness only 
through its union with other processes. Some 
psychologists conceive of consciousness as a mere 
succession of ideas without inner connection. This 
may be true to some extent, in the case of abnor* 
mal states of mind. But, applied to normal life, the 
assertion certainly seems to be contrary to the 
obvious fact that each mental process is related 
to some other mental process. Moreover, all 
mental processes come into the series of present* 
ations which are recognised as belonging to one 
and the same subject, namely; the so*called 
"Ego". As Prof. Ward says, "Everything mental 
is referred to a self". Therefore, every mental 
process implies a cognitive or knowing sub* 
ject as well as an object of cognition. It is by 
virtue of a "knowing" subject that there is 
an inner connection between the various mental 
processes under the form of synthesis. All things, 
which are experienced at different times and in 
various places, can be united together by the^ 
knowing subject, and in this way the unity of 
consciousness is built up. What we should remem* 
ber here is that such "unity" or "synthesis" is of 
so fundamental and ultimate a nature, that it can 
hardly be explained in terms of any other kind 
of experience; in other words, "to consciousness 
nothing can be so intelligent as consciousness". 
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CHAPTER II. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM AND MENTAL LIFE. 

If we compare the physiological processes of 
the nervous system with the psychical processes 
of mental life, we find that in some respects the 
one system closely corresponds to the other. Such 
a correspondence can be regarded as a clue to 
the connection between the mental and the physi* 
cal. This correspondence may be shown as 
follows: — 

(1) The development of an individual's 
conscious Hfe at various stages corresponds to the 
development of the nervous system. The more 
developed and complex our nervous system is, 
the richer and fuller is the content of our con* 
scious life. Therefore, the conscious life in old 
age or in childhood is quite different from that 
in a fully developed adult. The special feature 
in the conscious life of an old man is forgetfulness. 
Yesterday's events may not be capable of recall 
to?day, and to*day's events may be totally for* 
gotten tosmorrow. Moreover, an old man cannot 
think deeply. He is in this respect like a child. 
The reason for all this is that the nervous tissues 
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become less plastic and consequently are not so 
easily modifiable as they were before. 

(2) There are different levels, "higher and 
lower" in the nervous system, and the development 
is from the simplest form to the most complex. 
There are, in like manner, different levels of con* 
scious life. The simplest mode of consciousness 
i. e. simple sensation, resists analysis. Its most 
complex aspect consists of deep thought, volitional 
fiat, etc. Again, we have seen that the con* 
scious process at a higher level is such as to 
control and unify the process at the lower level, 
though the latter may be able to perform its func» 
tions independently of the former. So we find 
in the nervous system that the subordinate nerve 
centres are controlled and co*ordinated by the 
principal nerve centres; still the former is an organ 
which can fulfil its functions by itself. 

(3) The whole nervous system is an organisa* 
tion for self«preservation. Its main function con* 
sists in integration, that is in its serving as the 
central system connecting the various parts of the 
organism, controlling and adjusting their activities 
into inner harmony and thus preserving the bodily 
self. The same function, we find, is fulfilled in 
subject, combining the various experiences differ* 
ent in time and place, in order that they may 
the conscious life, in which there is a knowing 
belong to one and the same psychical unity, 
through which our "spiritual or pure Ego" is 
realised. Hence the need of the unity of our 
psychical life for realising the pure Ego is just 
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as great as the need for the unity of our bodily 
organism in order to preserve the bodily or mate« 
rial self. 

(4) By virtue of the highly complex organiza* 
tion of the nervous system and the ramified rela* 
tions between the various nerve centres, even a 
slight excitation of the nerves may give rise to a 
series of processes throughout the whole nervous 
system. This series of processes may become 
so complex and ramified that it has to be inter* 
fered with and controlled by the higher nervous 
system. This corresponds with the fact that, on 
the mental side, a simple sensation set up by an 
external stimulus, may call up a series of other 
associated sensations and ideas, and may finally 
result in our devoting attention to one of these 
ideas, which is singled out by the knowing subject. 

(5) We have seen that the content of our 
conscious life is always changing: so is the process 
of the nervous system, for what goes on within the 
nervous system is essentially a change of state. 
The modes of such change consist of stimula* 
tions, liberations of energy, impulses, which 
take place in the nerve*centres and nerve* 
fibres, and are related with one another. The 
changes of conscious life consist of sensations, 
ideas, imagination, associations, etc. which succeed 
in turn during the mental process and are 
always affected by each other. Moreover, the 
changes in the nervous system may be greater 
or smaller in extent, and more or less in their 
disturbance. This may be compared with the fact 
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that the field of consciousness may be greater or 
smaller, and its intensity more or less in degree. 

(6) Again, we have seen that however 
changeable the content of our mental life may be, 
its process is, nevertheless, one and continuous. In 
a similar way, all the nervous processes within the 
nervous system are one and continuous — based 
upon the reflex type of all nervous process, as we 
have described before. In the mental life, we do 
not find any series of psychical events coming to 
an end without further psychical effects, or coming 
into existence without psychical antecedents. 
The same is true of any train of physical processes 
in the nervous system. This is why a psychical 
or a physical effect within each sphere is never 
determined by a single cause, but by a combination 
of causes, either psychical or physical. 

The above comparison only shows the corre* 
spondence between the nervous and the mental 
process in general. There' are other points of view 
from which we can see that the mental process 
correlates with the nervous process in detail. The 
specific energies of sensory nerves and the local* 
isation of cerebral function are prominent in* 
stances which support this view. 

(1) The principle of the so»called specific 
energies of sensory nerves is based upon the 
fact that some sensations can be analysed into 
a number of different elements, which arise 
from the different sensory nerves excited by 
external stimuli, while other sensations whose ele* 
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ments cannot be discovered are excited only by 
stimuli acting upon a single sensory neurone. The 
analysable sensory complex is called a "fusion". 
Moreover, the question whether the sensation 
can be analysed or not, depends not only 
upon whether one or more sensory neurones 
is excited by the stimulus, but also whether only 
one and the same quality of sensation is produced 
by the stimulation of a certain sensory nerve*fibre 
or neurone, no matter how various and different 
may be the nature of its stimulation. Therefore, 
the quality of sensation is determined not by the 
nature of the external stimulus, but by the nature 
of the nerve*fibres which are excited by that 
stimulus. This statement can be proved by the 
following facts. "It has been found possible to 
excite a sense*organ by stimuU other than its 
adequate stimuU, i. e. the kind of stimuli which 
normally excite it, and for the reception of which 
it is specially adapted. In every case in which it 
has been possible to stimulate any sensory nerve 
or sense*organ in this way, it has been found that 
the resulting sensation is of the quality which 
normally results from the stimulation of that nerve 
or sense*organ by its adequate stimulus". An 
obvious instance is found in the case where there 
is only one kind of sensation produced by varied 
stimulation — each of the four kinds of sensory 
spots in the skin, no matter what may be the cha« 
racter of the stimulus, produces only one sensation. 
However, if this doctrine is true, we must 
remember that the excitements in nerves caused 
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by external stimuli are the same and not specific; 
it is only through the activity of the sensory areas 
of the cortex that the specific quality arises. 

(2) The localization of cerebral function — 
In recent years efforts have been made to localize 
mental function in the brain. The areas of the 
brain concerned with various movements and 
sensations have been mapped out. This theory is 
based on the discovery that in so far as any spe* 
cific sensory or motor areas are intact, the corre* 
sponding sensations or movements can be 
experienced or performed. If, however, any one 
of the sensory or motor areas is destroyed by 
disease or injury, its corresponding sensation or 
movement will not be experienced or performed 
again. The best illustration of this is afforded by 
those pathological cases, which are called 
"aphasia". According to the way in which the 
sensory and motor areas have been mapped out in 
the brain, a case of aphasia is discovered to be 
either sensory aphasia or motor aphasia. In the 
former case, persons who suffer from aphasia may 
be either unable to recognise spoken words, though 
they can hear them distinctly — this is "Auditory 
Aphasia" — or unable to recognise the written 
words, though they can see them quite clearly — 
"Visual Aphasia". In the latter case, persons 
suffering from aphasia may not be able either to 
use words correctly, though they can produce their 
sounds — "Vocal Aphasia" — or to write words, 
though they can speak them — "Graphic Aphasia". 
Every case of aphasia is due to the destruction of 
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certain areas in the brain, whose mental function 
is either auditory, visual, vocal, or graphic. Perhaps 
what modern psychologists should be satisfied 
with, in regard to the fundamental connection 
between mind and body, is the definite assigning 
of certain kinds of psychical process to certain 
local parts of the brain. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VARIOUS RELATIONS BETWEEN MIND 

AND BODY REVEALED BY ORDINARY 

EXPERIENCE. 

Having examined the parallel lines along 
which mental processes correlate with nervous 
processes, we must assume, as a matter of fact, an 
intimate connection between mind and body. The 
ordinarily experienced facts from which the relas 
tion of mind and body can be observed and 
investigated may be roughly classified into four 
kinds; 

(1) The so*called purely physical process. 

(2) The process from physical to psychical. 

(3) The so-called purely psychical process. 

(4) The process from psychical to physical. 
In the second and last cases, it is apparent 

that one is the action of the body on mind, and the 
other is the action of the mind on body; In 
the first and third cases, there is much discussion 
as to whether it is or is not the case, that the 
former is accompanied by conscious process and 
the latter accompanied by nervous process. Though 
I say "purely physical" and "purely psychical"* 
perhaps it would be better to say "process 
seemingly purely physical" and "process seemingly 
purely psychical". 
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(1) Process seemingly purely physical. 

This kind of process consists mainly of reflex 
action, whose operative organ, as we have already 
seen, is the spinal cord. The special features in 
reflex action are; (a) the fixed and uniform way in 
which it responds to tlfe external stimulus, (b) Its 
lack of the power of learning by experience. It is on 
account of these features that reflex action, which 
is rather physical and mechanical in nature, is far 
from being sufficient to maintain a life in which 
varied action of adaptation to varied circum« 
stances is required, for such adaptation is always 
performed by intelligence, which is closely con* 
nected with the brain, as we have described above. 
Such reflex actions are the movement of breathing, 
the heart*beat, the movement of the limbs during 
sleep, etc. None of these is supposed to be 
necessarily accompanied by consciousness. Is this 
assertion correct? To answer the question, we 
had better state Dr. McDougall's view, and dis* 
cuss it. 

According to Dr. McDougall, "reflex pro* 
cesses of the spinal cord in man and the higher 
animals do not affect consciousness, though it 
must be admitted that this cannot be maintained 
with equal confidence in respect to the. processes 
of the cord in frogs and other such lowly verte» 
brates". The evidence on which Dr. McDougall's 
view is based, is that whenever the fluctuating 
adaptation to varying conditions appears in any 
action, consciousness accompanies it. As to 
reflex actions of the spinal cord in man, we find 
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that there is no such adaptation to varying circum» 
stances in them; therefore, we should conclude that 
they are not accompanied by consciousness. 

Still there are other writers who hold that 
there is some obscure and implicit kind of psychic* 
al process accompanying reflex actions. For 
example, Prof. Stout thinks that the lack of the 
power of learning by experience in reflex action 
does not necessarily imply the absence of all 
consciousness in the widest sense of the word. 

In dealing with the above question, we have 
to note, firstly, that to say "something affects 
consciousness" is rather different from saying that 
"something is merely accompanied by conscious* 
ness"; for in the former case, the content of con* 
sciousness is affected and changed by the "some* 
thing", though not, however, in the latter case; 
secondly, that the word consciousness may be 
used either in its wider or narrow sense; conscious* 
ness, however, is equal to intelligence only in its 
narrow sense. I agree with Dr. 'McDougall when 
he says that the reflex processes of the spinal cord 
in man do not affect consciousness; for such reflex 
processes may not affect the content of conscious* 
ness in the narrower sense. Yet it can hardly be 
denied that they may be accompanied by con* 
sciousness in general. The content of the con* 
scious life may apparently remain unchanged^ 
whenever such reflex processes appear, though in 
the meantime they do come into the field of con* 
sciousness, but do not attain to such a degree of 
consciousness as to make us aware of them. The 
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adaptation of any action to varying conditions 
belongs to intelligent process; but intelligence 
is only identified with consciousness in its narrow 
sense, as we have said; therefore, the lack of adapt* 
ation to varying circumstances in reflex processes 
can only prove that they are not accompanied by 
intelligence but do not necessarily imply that they 
are not accompanied by consciousness in its wider 
sense. 

Moreover, I agree with Dr. McDougall in 
the view that reflex processes in man cannot be 
regarded as quite the same as those in frogs and 
other such lower vertebrates. For instance, a 
decerebrate frog can perform nearly all kinds of 
reflex action in response to external stimuli. This 
is absolutely impossible in the case of human 
beings, for no sooner has the brain of a human 
being been removed than nearly aU kinds of reflex 
actions practically stop. This is because the nerve* 
centres in the lower animals are rather indepen* 
dent of each other. The destruction of the brain, 
then, may not affect the function of the spinal 
cord. But in the case of human beings, all the nerve* 
centres are closely connected. The brain consti* 
tutes a principal and central system, which is 
connected with all parts of the organism. 
Therefore, as soon as the brain has been 
destroyed, aU the processes in every part of the 
organism cease. 

On the other hand, in so far as the higher 
nervous system exists, there is always conscious* 
ness in general accompanying it, to which the so* 
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called common sensibility corresponds. Such 
consciousness in general is not confined to the pro* 
cess of the brain, but is correlated with the entirety 
of the processes within the organism. Thus 
we may say that every kind of process within the 
organism — reflex process included — enters into 
one's consciousness in general. This is not because 
consciousness is needed to play an important part 
in the production of these reflex processes, but 
because these reflex processes take place in the 
organism of human beings whose life is always 
conscious. It is in this way that the reflex pro» 
cesses in human beings are different from those of 
frogs and other such lower vertebrates; and again, 
this is why it seems that all the processes within 
the organism of human beings are more or less 
conscious in nature. 

(2) Process from physical to psychical. 

This kind of relation is obviously shown in 
actions of the body upon the mind. There are 
various circumstances in which the body acts upon 
the mind, i. e. in which a physical change is fol* 
lowed by a mental change. The most prominent 
is the case of sensation, which arises from a stimu* 
lus conveyed to the brain through the afferent 
nerves from the peripheral parts of the body. This 
is a case of mental change excited by external 
physical influence. On the other hand, there are 
some mental changes which arise through internal 
physical influence, i. e. through the blood circula* 
tion, brain excitation, visceral processes, etc. The 
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feeling of hunger, for instance, comes from the 
need of blood supply in the stomach, necessary 
for the nourishment of the nerves. A kind of 
mental disturbance may be effected by headache, 
owing to excessive excitation of the brain subs 
stance. Persons in good health always have high 
spirits, and are happy in mind; those in ilUhealth 
seem unhappy or depressed in spirits. 

In the cases above mentioned, the physical 
influence only affects the content of the mental 
process, but, as a rule, does not affect the degrees 
of intensity of consciousness. There are other 
cases in which the mental process is not only 
affected in its content by physical influence, 
but also in its degree of intensity. Last of all 
consciousness may disappear altogether as a 
result of physical influence. 

Such alteration of the degree of consciousness 
can be observed either on the negative or on the 
positive side. On the negative side, for example, 
when we stay in an extremely quiet place or in a 
dark room, a certain physical effect is produced 
by the quietness or the darkness. Such physical 
effect sometimes not only causes the content of 
consciousness to be changed, but also causes an 
alteration of the degree of its intensity as well. We 
may simply have organic sensations, while our 
consciousness is otherwise rather empty in con* 
tent. Again we may thus be induced to sleep. 
This is the condition of which a hypnotist 
makes use. 
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On the positive side, a knock or a blow on 
the head, for example, may cause a great change 
in the degree of consciousness, and sometimes be 
so severe that unconsciousness may follow. The 
same result may foUow from the taking of intox« 
icants, opium, ether, chloroform, etc. However, if 
any one of these things is taken in a moderate 
amount, only a slight modification of consciousness 
follows. The more the stimulant taken, the more 
the intensity of consciousness is affected, and the 
effect may at last result in drunken stupor, or 
anaesthesia. From these facts we should think 
that the relation between mind and body is not 
only apparent in that the mind is acted upon by the 
body, but is dependent on the body in some way. 

(3) Process seemingly purely psychical. 

Some writers hold that the higher mental 
states are without physical correlates. Such 
states are pure thought, non*sensational pleasure 
and pain, volitional attention, etc. All these are 
supposed to be subjective phenomena, emanating 
from the pure Ego. Is it possible that such mental 
states exist without their corresponding physical 
correlates? This is answered in the affirma* 
tive by certain interactionists. Since the 
development of the study of physiological psycho* 
logy in recent years, however, there has been a 
strong tendency among authors to regard the 
connection of mind and body as so intimate that 
the physical events must be held to affect our 
entire mental life. To discuss the question at 
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issue, we should consider, firstly, how mental 
states are conditioned by physical processes 
negatively, and secondly, how the higher mental 
states affect the physical processes positively. 

From the negative side, we should notice that 
such higher mental states cannot take place or 
proceed satisfactorily without certain physical 
conditions. Owing to fatigue, the mental 
state may be so dull that we cannot devote 
our thought or attention to any object, nor can 
we have any kind of pleasure through it. The 
same result may happen, owing to the ill»health of 
the organism. If it were true that the higher mental 
states are without physical correlates, such physic* 
al states as fatigue, illshealth, etc. would not affect 
those mental states at all. Does not this prove 
that such higher mental states cannot exist without 
their physical correlates? 

From the positive side, it should be noticed 
that some physical changes take place in conses 
quence of certain higher mental processes. If 
there were no physical processes correlated with 
the higher mental states, then the physical states 
would remain quite the same, no matter how the 
higher mental processes proceed. A long period 
of deep thought causes one to feel headache. Great 
exertion during deliberation sometimes makes one 
feel dizzy. These facts seem to show that an 
equilibrium exists between the mental and the 
physical sides in the higher mental states, so that 
whenever one side shows an exaggeration of func* 
tion, the other is affected by it. 
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Again, one more fact we should notice here, 
is that physical processes in the organism consist 
of both brain processes and bodily activity as a 
whole. We may ask, does the physical correlate 
of the higher mental states consist of the brain 
process only or of bodily activity as well? For 
without bodily activity the brain process is 
impossible. We should prefer to say that such 
physical correlates consist of both brain and bodily 
processes. In agreement with the fact that all the 
intelligent processes are immediately connected 
with the brain processes, the higher mental states 
seem to be correlated with the brain processes 
directly, and the bodily processes indirectly. 

In any case, there seems no doubt that all 
mental processes, without exception, are condition* 
ed by or correlated with physical processes, either 
directly or indirectly, and such processes all imply 
psycho*physical correlation. Hence every mental 
process — either lower or higher — may be 
regarded as a "psycho«physical process". 

(4) Process from psychical to physical 

"All consciousness" says James, "is motor", 
for all internal processes must finally result in 
some form of bodily activity due to the escape of 
the central excitement through efferent nerves. 
If this statement is true, mental process is always 
followed by bodily change. Let us now consider 
those cases in which mental process is followed 
by physical process. 
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There is no clearer and more explicit 
example of the process from mental to physical 
than the case of volition. When I will to move my 
hand, the movement follows, and if I will to take 
a walk, the appropriate bodily movements follow. 
Thus, the will — the psychical — seems to be the 
cause and the movement — the physical — the 
effect or consequence of it. 

This holds true, not only of volition, but of 
the processes of emotion and cognition. We can 
find no case of emotion which is not followed by 
a physical change in the body. For instance, when 
one feels angry, one's colour and manner change, 
one's heart beats quicker and more violently, and 
the breathing is hurried. Another marked physical 
symptom is the excitation of the muscles all over 
the body. In the same way, there are various 
bodily symptoms accompanying the emotions of 
fear, grief, joy, etc. etc. Different kinds of emotion 
are followed by different physical changes. How 
different are a man's bodily symptoms when 
he is joyful, from his symptoms when he 
is weighed down by sorrow. In like manner, 
the bodily processes of a man in anger are 
different from those of a person in fear. On 
the cognitive side, the emergence of an idea of a 
ghost in the mind causes one to feel frightened, 
and seeing or thinking of another's misery makes 
one feel miserable oneself. It is because of these 
facts that recent psychologists maintain that 
all mental states are accompanied by bodily pro* 
cesses in one way or another. 
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Moreover, when a person becomes insane, 
owing to some great mental trouble, abnormal 
physiological developments take place. One's 
action is in this case so mechanical that the 
bodily processes can no longer be properly mains 
tained, and perhaps such a one could not even 
protect his body from danger. In this way, we 
see that psychical influence may affect the health 
and survival of the body, just as much as bodily 
influences may abolish consciousness altogether. 
The body, therefore, needs a normal mental state 
for its maintenance, just as much as the mind needs 
a sound body for its operation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUMMARY VIEW OF THE VARIOUS RELATIONS 

BETWEEN MIND AND BODY FROM DIFFERENT 

STANDPOINTS. 

Having stated and discussed the various 
experienced facts mentioned above in connection 
with the relation of mind and body, we should 
remember that one and the same experienced fact 
may be interpreted in different ways. The differs 
ence between automatism, interactionism and 
parallelism really lies in the different interpret* 
ations placed upon the same experienced facts. In 
consequence of these different interpretations, the 
relation between mind and body may be viewed 
from different standpoints. 

According to automatism, it is quite natural 
that there should be purely physical processes 
(reflex actions) unaccompanied by conscious^jess, 
as well as psychical processes produced by the 
physical, for this theory holds that while certain 
physical changes are followed by their correlative 
states of consciousness, consciousness does not 
influence at all the physical state in return. It 
seems impossible, then, according to the 
automatist, to have either a physical process 
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caused by a mental, or a mental state independent 
of its physical correlate. 

Parallelism, on the other hand, asserts that 
mental and physical processes are always con* 
comitant with one another. In so far as there is 
a nervous process, there must be a mental process 
correlatedwith it, and vice versa. Therefore, accord* 
ing to this theory, in the case of reflex action, as 
in the case of a higher mental process, there is 
always a corresponding and correlated process of 
the psychical or of the physical respectively. On the 
other hand, not only the process from the physic* 
al to the psychical such as in sensation, but also 
the process from the psychical to the physical as 
in volition, is denied by the parallelist. In the 
former case, he assumes that the process of sens* 
ation takes place at the same time as the sensory 
nerve*current arises, and thus the one is merely 
accompanied by the other. In the latter case, he 
thinks that there is a volitional brain process 
occurring at the same time as volition takes place, 
and it is not the latter but the former which 
causes the bodily movement. 

The facts that we usually experience as the 
effect of a physical state upon the mind, and the 
action of a psychical state upon the body, certainly 
seem to be quite consistent with the theory of inter* 
actionism. Moreover, according to the interpretat* 
ion offered by this theory of mind and body as 
two distinct and independent things, it is quite 
possible that a physical process (reflex action) may 
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take place without being accompanied by 
consciousness, or a psychical process (higher 
mental state) may exist without its physical cor* 
relate. We must, however, admit that the sup» 
position of two such kinds of processes is quite 
open to question from the purely empirical point 
of view. 

On the whole, however, we should say that 
the theory of automatism is specially supported by 
the ordinary view that the mind is not only acted 
upon by, but is dependent on the body. Most of 
the ordinarily experienced facts regarding the con* 
nection between mind and body, seem to be 
strongly in favour of the theory of interactionism, 
and on the contrary, are not compatible with the 
view held by the parallelist. This being so, should 
we then, reject parallelism on account of its incon* 
sistency with many of the facts of ordinary expe* 
rience? No, for if we examine the facts which 
parallelists assume, and the ways in which they 
interpret them, — most of their interpretations 
are based on certain scientific principles — we 
are tempted to think that parallelism is equally 
as acceptable as the other two. Besides, the 
fact that there is a close correspondence between 
the nervous system and conscious life not only in 
general, but in detail, and again the fact that all 
mental process implies a psychosphysical correlate 
ion, do carry great weight in favour of this theory. 
On the other hand, even though interactionism 
seems to be the only theory which is compatible with 
most of the usual empirical facts, we may yet be 
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unable to establish it from the scientific or meta* 
physical point of view. Therefore, we must now 
enter into the theoretical sphere, and discuss the 
various doctrines already mentioned from a theore* 
tical point of view. 
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PART n. 

THEORETICAL PRINCIPLES 

CHAPTER V. 

STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL THEORIES. 

Having collected empirical data from the 
various facts ordinarily experienced in connection 
with the bodily processes, on the one hand, and 
the psychical states on the other, we now pro* 
ceed to take into consideration the principal 
theories concerning the relationship between mind 
and body, viz., automatism, parallelism, and in* 
teractionism. Each of these theories seeks to 
establish its principles with a view to bringing 
the different aspects of the relation between mind 
and body under one and the same law. Each of 
them, however, has its own strength and 
its own weakness. We can hardly arrive 
at a decision until we have thoroughly in* 
vestigated the points in which their weak* 
ness lies, as well as the points from which 
their strength is derived. Perhaps it is well to say 
that in the light of present knowledge, we are not 
as yet able to arrive at a perfectly satisfactory 
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understanding of the relation between mind and 
body. However, we can consider as well as we 
may, the theories in question from the standpoint 
of empirical and scientific knowledge and philoso* 
phical or metaphysical principles. Before dealing 
with these three theories separately, it is first 
desirable to give a precise definition of each of 
them. 

Automatism. 
This theory is held by many authorities in 
physical science. Huxley is the great upholder of 
automatism, and was the first to assert that 
the process of consciousness should be regarded 
as a so*called "Epiphenomenon" of the brain pro* 
cess. It follows from this assertion, that it is the 
brain process which "causes", "generates", or 
"calls into existence" the stream of consciousness, 
and that consciousness is only an "effect", "con« 
sequence", or "function" of the neural changes 
in the brain. Moreover, it implies that neither the 
physical process in the organism^ nor the mental 
process, can be produced or caused by conscious* 
ness. Automatism then asserts: — 

(1) The primacy and efficiency of the brain 
(i. e. matter). 

(2) The dependence and inefficiency of con* 
sciousness. 

According to this theory, all physical events 
can be wholly determined by their physical 
antecedents, and certain physical changes in the 
brain are followed or accompanied by certain 
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psychical processes, so that there is no such 
thing as real psychical activity at all. It is a mere 
consequence of certain physical processes, i. e. it 
is epiphenomenal; it neither acts upon the bodily 
processes in return, nor has anything to do with 
any further psychical processes. All these state* 
ments are based on the assumption that the 
material system, i. e. matter and energy, is the real 
and effective agency for the production of all 
kinds of processes and their changes, no matter 
whether they are physical or mental. 

Interactionism. 

This is a theory based on common experience. 
It conceives of mind and body as two different 
and distinct things which react upon one another. 
Sensation, e. g., is usually regarded as a mental 
state which follows from its immediate physical 
antecedents, while in volition, muscular move* 
ments follow from their immediate psychical 
antecedents. The former process is just the 
reverse of the latter; both of them are assumed 
to have equal value and efficiency. Interactionism, 
then, claims: — 

(1) The co*equal reaUty of mind and body. 

(2) The mutual interaction of one on the 
other. 

In view of the above mentioned points, inter* 
actionism is found to be partly in agreement with 
parallelism in asserting that mind and matter may 
be regarded as two independent and distinct 
worlds, and to be partly in agreement with automa* 
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tism in affirming that the physical processes cause 
the psychical. Interactionism, therefore, is a theory 
which can be reconciled with both paralleUsm and 
automatism in some ways. Interactionism is, of 
course, primarily based on common experience, but 
at the same time, it can also be viewed and 
appreciated from 'the philosophical standpoint. 

Parallelism. 

The parallelist, with a view to avoiding the 
difficulties of automatism and interactionism, sets 
forth a doctrine which denies, on the one hand, 
that psychical processes are only secondary effects 
of physical processes, and on the other, that the 
physical and the mental processes interact upon 
one another. The parallelist has noticed that 
psychical activity plays such an important part in 
human Ufe, that it is difficult for him to accept a 
mechanical explanation of consciousness such as 
is held by the automatist. To overcome the diffi* 
culty, he maintains that consciousness is an active 
factor in mental life, just as matter and energy are 
in the physical world. Again, he compares the phe« 
nomena of mind and body, and notices that their 
natures are so completely unlike one another, that 
we may never be able to understand how the one 
produces the other. To obtain a better explana* 
tion, he is forced to believe that the series of 
psychical and physical events run strictly parallel, 
but never meet. Thus, parallelism asserts: — 

(1) The independence of, but correspondence 
between mind and body, and 
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(2) The absence of causal relation between 
them. 

According to this theory, a psychical state can 

never be caused by a physical, nor a physical pro* 

cess caused by a psychical one. Each series has 

its precise and minute correspondence in the 

other. The stream of conscious life forms its own 

system of causal relations, but is at the same time 

independent of any physical correspondence, while 

the series of physical events forms a similar system 

connecting the physical processes. Moreover, the 

correspondence between mind and body is not 

only general, but also particular, for the whole 

system of brain processes is necessary to the 

existence of the whole system of conscious life, just 

as much as a particrlar brain process is necessary 

to a particular psychical state. In a word, neither a 

psychical state nor a physical process can exist 

without its correlate, i. e. there is a relation of 

concomitance. 

The paralleUst is not content with describing 
the facts above mentioned. He also tries to find 
shelter under the wing of metaphysics. Mind and 
body are regarded by him, from 'a metaphysical 
standard, as two different aspects or manifesta* 
tions of one and the same reality. The question 
whether such an explanation is satisfactory or not 
in the light of metaphysics, cannot, of course, be 
discussed until we reach the special chapter dealing 
with parallelism. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MIND AND BODY. 

Although we have now defined the three prin* 
cipal theories, i. e. automatism, interactionism and 
parallelism, it is desirable to take a clearer view 
of certain fundamental questions which are closely 
connected with the relationship between mind and 
body before going into a full discussion of these 
separate theories. The questions we are about to 
consider are: — 

(1) The temporal relation. 

(2) The causal relation. 

(3) The efficiency of consciousness. 

(1) The problem of temporal relation. 

The question of temporal relation is one which 
inquires whether the relation between the brain 
process and the accompanying mental state is 
successive or simultaneous. If we hold that a 
psychical state produces a physical one and vice 
versa, then, the temporal relation between these 
two must be a successive one. A sensory brain 
process must be prior to a sensation, and likewise 
a volition prior to a motor discharge. The inter* 
actionist holds this view. The automatist agrees 
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with the view that the occurrence of brain process 
and mental state is successive, but he maintains 
that such a temporal relation as the successive is 
in one direction only, i. e. the physical process is 
prior to the psychical state in all changes and 
processes. 

The parallelist, as we have seen, asserts, on the 
one hand, that the brain process and the mental 
state run parallel, but denies, on the other hand, 
that there is any causal relation between them. 
Thus he seems to take the view that their temporal 
relation is simultaneous. When a physical process 
takes place in the brain, there is a psychical process 
correlated with it at the same time, and vice 
versa. Moreover, if the one process continues 
for a certain length of time or stops in a moment, 
so does the other; that is, if you have the 
one, you have the other, if you omit the one, 
you omit the other. Therefore, in the theory of 
parallelism, perhaps the word "concomitance'' 
rather than "correspondence"' seems the appro 
priate term for such a temporal relation. 

(2) The problem of causal relation. 

The question of temporal relation is connected 
with that of causal relation between mind and 
body. However, the latter seems to be a more 
complicated question than the former. 

The question of causal relation may be divided 
into two parts: (1) Is there any causal relation 
between mind and body? (2) If there is, in what 
order are they found? With regard to the first, 
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we have seen that the parallelist answers in the 
negative, while both the interactionist and the 
automatist affirm it. As to the second, 
the interactionist thinks that both the bodily and 
the mental processes are caused and effected 
interchangeably, while the automatist asserts that 
only the physical process can be the cause. If we 
wish further to discuss the question at' issue, we 
must first clearly understand the conception of 
"causation". 

The essential thing in determining a causal 
relation is to point to a necessary connection 
between two events, i. e. how they belong to one 
and the same continuous process. It is on the con* 
ception of causation that our systematic know* 
ledge in science is based. According to the prin* 
ciple of causality, we know that the phenomenon 
A is connected with the phenomenon B as cause 
and effect, because we know that whenever A 
takes place, B must always follow or accom« 
pany it, and a change in A must always 
be followed or accompanied by a corre* 
spending change in B. Is it not a matter 
of fact that when a certain mental process takes 
place, a certain bodily process immediately follows 
and vice versa? Is it not also true that every change 
in the mental process is always accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the physical process and 
vice versa? If this is so, how can we help 
thinking that there is some causal relationship 
between them? Even if we assume that there is 
a causal relation between them, it is rather difficult 
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for US to say in what way the one can affect 
the other. This is especially due to the fact that 
all the physical processes in the nervous system 
are one and continuous, as we have already seen. 

In studying the nervous system, we find no 
breach of physical continuity between the various 
nervous processes. Since the physical processes in 
the nervous system are in close continuity, we see 
that there is hardly any discoverable gap in the 
links of physical causation, which could be filled 
by a psychical link. It is on the basis of the physic* 
al continuity of the nervous system that the auto* 
matist regards the physical process as the only 
active agency by which consciousness can be pro* 
duced, and the parallelist regards the physical 
universe as a continuous system which corresponds 
precisely to that system of psychical continuity. 

Can we say then, that this fact of physical 
continuity in the nervous system disproves the 
theory of interactionism? It might disprove the 
rather old View, held by some interactionists, that 
the total causal sequence of a certain nervous pro* 
cess passes over into the psychical state entirely, 
and vice versa, and in consequence, leaves a gap 
for either a psychical factor or a physical one. But it 
does not necessarily prove that there is no possibil* 
ity of interaction between mind and body at all; 
for in spite of the continuous physical processes in 
the nervous system, and the continuous psychical 
processes in the other, there is nothing we can see 
that would prevent the psychical processes from 
influencing or interfering with those physical pro* 
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cesses which take place in the same organism as 
the former, and vice versa. However, this question 
is so complicated that we must leave it for the 
special chapter dealing with interactionism. 

(3) The efficiency of consciousness. 

One more question we must take into consid* 
eration at this point, namely, the efficiency of con* 
sciousness. This is closely related to the question 
of causal relation between mind and body, for if 
consciousness can be conceived of as being 
efficient, it would prove to be a "cause" or "pro* 
ductive agent" of some other process. The applica* 
tion of the term "epiphenomenon" to conscious* 
ness is due to the fact that the latter is held to be 
inefficient. Supposing the mind were a "mere 
epiphenomenon", the world would remain just the 
same as it is even if there were no such thing as 
consciousness. Thus, the mind would become 
a totally inert and useless thing in the physical 
universe. 

But this is not the case. In reality, is it not 
because of the capacity of the mind that human 
beings seem to be the agents for reconstructing the 
physical universe? Is it not by virtue of the 
efficiency of consciousness that human beings 
become the only rational and moral beings on the 
earth? They can reflect on things or ideas; they 
can also initiate trains of thought about them. 
They can keep to certain ideas or motives and 
exclude aU others by the power of will. Thus, they 
can invent something new in the physical universe 
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on the one hand, and select the best course of 
action on the other. All these things are due to 
the fact that the essence of human consciousness 
is rational and purposive. This being so, the men* 
tal processes in our psychical life cannot be regard* 
ed as changes, determined from without, i. e. by 
mechanism, but as changes in thought, feeling, will, 
etc., determined from within, i. e. for purposive 
ends, or ideals. It is owing to this that the terms 
"introspection", "philosophy", "morality", "virtue", 
"teleology", "ethics" and the rest have a meaning. 
This is why it seems impossible to interpret the 
efficiency of the mind entirely in terms of mechanic* 
al changes, although it may be possible to give an 
intelligent account of the physical universe in 
terms of consciousness. 

Though the interactionist and the automatist 
both maintain that there is a causal relation 
between body and mind, yet the former recognises 
the efficiency of consciousness, while the latter 
denies it. Therefore, in the case of voluntary 
action, the former attributes the whole to volition, 
whilst the latter asserts that it is caused by a 
volitional brain event which even precedes the 
volition. The latter' view which denies the effi* 
ciency of the will, seems to be based on the 
assumption that human action can be mechanic* 
ally explained. If this were true, why should we 
not regard animals as "the conscious agents of 
things", and as "rational and moral beings", just 
as much as man? Thus, automatism not only 
makes consciousness inferior to matter, but makes 
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the nature of consciousness altogether unintel* 
Hgible. 

The denial of the causal relation between mind 
and body does not necessarily involve the denial 
of the efficiency of consciousness; therefore, 
parallelism does not necessarily involve epi« 
phenomenalism, for the former asserts only 
the paralleUstic view of mind and body with 
a perfect correlation. Besides, in the sense of a 
perfect correlation, the efficiency of conscious* 
ness appears to be necessary to the fundamental 
conception of parallelism. Just as matter and 
energy are the active and essential factors in the 
physical universe, so consciousness, too, is corre* 
latively active and essential in the mental world. 

Moreover, not only do the attributes of the 
nervous processes correspond with those of the 
mental processes, but there is also a correspond* 
ence between their order and relation on both 
sides. For instance, if certain nervous processes 
are causally connected in a certain arrangement, 
their corresponding mental states must also be 
causally connected. How can such thorough*going 
correlation be obtained, if consciousness is regard* 
ed as inefficient? Then not only is parallelism far 
from denying the efficiency of consciousness, but 
the view of the activity of the mind itself appears 
to be derived from the very principle of parallelism. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE THEORY OF AUTOMATISM. 

Owing to the recent triumph of physical 
science, the principle of the conservation of 
energy is successfully established. Consequently, 
it is supposed, by some authors, to be a universal 
law of such authority that there should be nothing 
in the world to which it cannot be applied. Again, 
owing to the rapid progress of physiological 
science, the doctrine of the localization of cerebral 
functions has been satisfactorily proved, as we 
have already seen, and it is expected to be still 
further established in the future. Again, through 
the careful and minute investigations into the 
nature of so-called reflexsaction, it has been shown 
that all nervous process is of a reflex nature, since 
the constitution of the nervous system is wholly 
based on a reflex plan, "involving always the trans* 
mission of the nervous impulse through systems 
of nervesceUs and nerve*fibres". 

On the other hand, it was through the progress 
of both the physical and physiological sciences 
that the biological hypothesis of Darwin was pro* 
miilgated, viz., the theory of the evolution of spe* 
cies. According to this hypothesis, the adaptation 
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of Structure and function in any species to environ* 
ment has come about through the bUnd mechanical 
behaviour of natural selection. All animals, in this 
way, are regarded as having passed through the evo* 
lutionary process of natural selection, so that their 
growth and behaviour are capable of mechanical 
explanation. The same holds true t)f human beings. 
This evolutionary hypothesis has not only been 
applied to the sphere of living organisms, but is 
extended, by some authors, from living organisms 
to non»living beings. Such a view is strongly 
defended by Herbert Spencer. He thinks that the 
physical system had been in process for a consider* 
ably long time before the living organism was pro* 
duced through a certain degree of complexity of 
molecular changes in the physical organization; 
and also that it took another considerably long 
time before consciousness was generated or pro* 
duced through a certain degree of increasing com* 
plexity of the psychosphysical changes in the 
structure of the brain of the living organism. 

All the abovesmentioned factors add strength 
and weight to the theory of automatism. It is 
from these that two propositions supporting this 
theory are drawn: — 

(1) The whole system of the universe is 
entirely built up of matter and energy. There is 
no process in the universe which is not completely 
determined b!y its material antecedent in accords 
ance with mechanical laws. 

(2) As consciousness cannot be any more 
than a kind of process within this universe, so its 
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final explanation must be found in its physical 
antecedent. To think of the psychical process as 
active and efficient is illusory. 

As a result of this theory, all those states we 
call psychical, such as perception, imagination, 
thought, emotion, volition, etc. are nothing more 
than so many series of elements of consciousness 
momentarily and successively produced by certain 
corresponding processes of the brain. Thus, auto* 
matism attributes all true activity and efficiency to 
the brain process, and consciousness, on the oppo* 
site side, is held to be something "epiphenomenal'*, 
without even reciprocal influence on the stream of 
consciousness itself. This is the reason why some 
automatists illustrate the relation of the stream of 
conscious elements to the brain process by the 
shadow of a machine or the sound of a clock«bell. 

This theory of automatism may be represented 
by the following diagram; — 
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The black discs represent the brain pro* 
cess and are connected with one another 
by the causal chain, represented by the lines; the 
circles below represent the flow of the fragmentary 
conscious processes, which are caused by certain 
physical processes. On the whole, this diagram 
shows that the causal relation is confined to the 
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brain processes and consciousness is a mere epi? 
phenomenon. 

Further to discuss the principle of automa* 
tism in detail, we cannot do better than first 
summarize the principal views of this theory, and 
then discuss them accordingly. The principal 
views, maintained by the automatist, may be sum? 
marily set forth as follows: — 

I The automatist suggests that the stream 
of consciousness should be regarded as an epiphe* 
nomenon of the brain process, because mental pro* 
cesses, he thinks, "are simply the symbol in con* 
sciousness of the changes which take place auto* 
matically in the organism". This view presupposes 
that the ultimate reahty is the physical universe, 
i. e. matter. 

II He tells us that consciousness is a function 
of the brain just as much as breathing, etc. are the 
functions of their respective physiological organs. 

III He maintains that sensation is the effect 
of physical changes, but does not admit that muscu* 
lar changes are ever the effect of volition. 

IV He, therefore, asserts that our voluntary 
actions are as purely mechanical as our reflex pro* 
cesses. Hence they are capable of a mechanical 
explanation. 

I The first statement is mainly a question 
to be solved by metaphysics. We shall discuss it 
later. Let us begin our criticism with the other 
arguments above mentioned. 
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II Is consciousness a function of the brain? 
Before answering this, we must first answer the 
following question; Do we regard the process of 
consciousness as in nature the same as or different 
from those of the brain? If we regard the former as 
the same in nature as the latter, it is no wonder 
we think that consciousness is a function of the 
brain; for it may, in this way, be compared with 
digestion, a function of the stomach, or with move* 
ment, the function of the muscle. If we suppose, 
on the other hand, that the former differs in nature 
from the latter, it is very difficult for us to see why 
consciousness should be regarded as a function 
of the brain. Unless consciousness can be thought 
of as a kind of purely physiological process in the 
neurone, we can hardly suppose that it is merely 
a function of the brain. For it is obvious that the 
functions of other physiological organs are in 
themselves purely physical. Their nature is so like 
that of the organ itself that we can easily see the 
close relationship between them. But consciousness, 
on the contrary, is always supposed, either by the 
philosopher or the ordinary person, to be something 
different from the physical system — the brain. 

Moreover, we should remember that the 
function of other physiological organs is mechanic* 
ally performed by the organs themselves. For 
instance, in breathing, it is clear that the lung itself 
is engaged in performing its function. On the other 
hand, in psychical processes, it is not the brain, 
but the mind, that plays the alUimportant 
and active part. This may be exemplified 
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clearly by the incorrect statement that "my brain, 
or even the nervescell in my brain feels, perceives, 
thinks, etc' instead of saying "it is my mind which 
feels, perceives, thinks, etc.". For the brain has 
its distinct physiological function as well as the 
other organs of the body. Of course, there seems 
no doubt that this physiological function of the 
brain bears a close relation to consciousness, and 
the brain, at the same time, seems to be only an 
organ through which the mind does its work. We 
might metaphorically compare this with our 
speech. Although the voice in our speech is 
absolutely necessary for us to convey our ideas to 
other people, it is not the voice, but the meaning 
behind that plays the all4mportant part in our 
speech. Similarly, though the brain is a necessary 
organ by which the mind is able to exercise its 
function, it is not the brain, but the content of our 
psychical life which (parries such weight and impor* 
tance in mental processes. 

Therefore, all we know seems to be that there 
is certainly an intimate relation between the con* 
scious process and the physiological function of 
the brain. It is in explanation of this that we try 
to discover the relation of consciousness to the 
brain action. It seems to me that it would be too 
obscure to say that consciousness is a function 
of the brain. 

III The view that sensation is an effect of 
physical changes is the point on which Prof, Hux« 
ley lays great emphasis. It is obvious that this 
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theory is strongly supported by common 
experience of the facts of sensation. This being so, 
is not the view that sensation is an effect of a phy< 
sical cause based on common experience? If it 
were, there would be no reason why we should 
admit a causal relation proceeding from the 
physical changes to a sensation, but deny, con» 
versely, that physical changes are ever caused by 
an act of volition. From the standpoint of com* 
mon sense, the fact that certain physical changes 
in the sensory nerves are always and uniformly 
followed by sensation is quite similar to the fact 
that volition is always and uniformly followed by 
a certain physical change — either in the form of 
motor discharge or muscular movement. If we 
admit the former, we should not, at the same time, 
deny the latter; if we deny the latter, we deny the 
former as well. The truth seems to be that what 
holds good of the one should hold good of the 
other. Therefore, it is very difficult for us, from 
the same standpoint of common sense, to accept 
the one, i. e. the explanation of sensation, and, at 
the same time, reject the other, i. e. the explanas 
tion of volition. 

To avoid the difficulty above mentioned, let 
us consider Mr. Hodgson's argument, which is 
on philosophical lines and explains why what holds 
true of sensation should hold true equally of all 
other mental states. "We never find", he says, 
"sensations setting up the neural processes which 
are concomitant with them. Take away the sensa* 
tion, it cannot be done, save by taking away the 
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neural process. There is, therefore, dependence of 
the sensation on the concomitant neural process, 
but not vice versa". "The same reasoning" he says 
again, "must be taken to hold good also of intra* 
cerebral processes and their concomitant psychi* 
cal events or states of consciousness, I mean such 

as association .thought, volition, emotion ". 

Then he concludes: "All the ascertainable 
facts indicate dependence of psychical on physio* 
logical phenomenon without a trace of any reaction 
of the psychical on the physiological''. 

This line of argument seems to me unsound. 
First of all, if it were correct to say that we never 
find sensations setting up the neural processes 
which are concomitant with them, it would be 
equally correct tq say that we hardly ever find a 
motor discharge setting up an act of volition which 
is concomitant with it. It is quite true that if we 
took away the sensory neural process there would 
be no sensation; but it is not the least untrue that 
if we took away volition, there would be no cer« 
tain muscular movement following from it. Be* 
sides, there are many other cases of mental states 
as well as that of voUtion; for instance, the so* 
called "fixed idea" is an evident example. Fixed 
ideas are of different kinds and different degrees; 
but the one thing common to all of them is that 
whenever a certain fixed idea arises in the mind, 
there is a certain physiological change following 
it. On the other hand, as soon as the fixed idea 
is taken away, that certain physiological change 
is no longer present. This shows, that the cessa* 
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tion of certain neural changes can be caused by 
putting a stop to their corresponding mental states, 
as well as, that the sensation can be made to 
cease by putting a stop to its correlative sensory 
stimulation. 

With regard to the view that the same rea« 
soning as is applied to the case of sensation must 
hold good of all other higher mental states, we 
have another criticism to offer. We should first 
remember at this point that sensation is the sim* 
plest state of mental process, i. e. the beginning 
stage of the process of cognition. We cannot 
safely transfer the causal relation established in 
the case of sensation to that of all other mental 
states. The view that will is only a complex com* 
posite of simple sensations is absolutely out«of« 
date. This should also hold equally true of all 
other mental states which are as complex as the 
will. This point can be better explained by Dr. 
McDougall's view of sensation. "Sensations", he 
says, "are mere incidents of the process of cog* 
nition, and no amount of compounding sensations 
will result in an act of cognition, a knowing of 
object; still less will it produce a judgment, an 
inference, a train of reasoning, or an act of will". 

Over and above this, we can clearly distin* 
guish between the case of a sensation in which 
the conscious process is so simple that it is the 
same in the adult as in the child or higher animal, 
and those cases of higher mental states in which 
the part played by consciousness is so active and 
complex that it is quite different in the former 
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case and in the latter. We might, therefore, con* 
elude that all ascertainable facts do not necessari* 
ly indicate the complete dependence of psychic* 
al on physiological phenemenon. 

IV Is our voluntary action as purely mechan* 
ical as reflex action? In discussing the question 
at issue, we should ascertain first what the nature 
of so-called reflex action is; secondly, we should 
inquire into the question. — Is it possible to re» 
gard voluntary action as purely mechanical? 

We have seen in the foregoing chapters, that 
many modern physiologists and psychologists hold 
that reflex actions are not accompanied by con* 
sciousness at all. If this assertion is true, the 
nature of reflex action is rather contrary to that 
of voluntary action, — for it is not only supposed 
to be accompanied, but determined, by consciouss 
ness. On the other hand, even if we admit that 
reflex action may be said to be merely accom* 
panied by a certain degree of consciousness (in its 
wider sense) as we have described before; can we, 
then, regard the psychical element in reflex as the 
same as that in voluntary action? Certainly not; 
for it is not the reflex action, but the voluntary 
one which gives rise to the question of respon* 
sibility. Those who act involuntarily, are not so 
responsible as those who act voluntarily. This is 
why we fail to see how reflex action can be idens 
tified with voluntary action. 

Secondly, if voluntary actions are regarded as 
purely mechanical, then all human conduct, which 
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is supposed to be purposive and teleological, can 
be broughtunderpurely mechanical law. Conscious* 
ness is thus reduced to no more than a uniformly 
physiological sequence. In consequence of this, a 
human being, instead of being the author of his 
action, becomes, only an 'inert and passive spec* 
tator' of physical events. If this were the case, 
we could not understand why one who is merely 
a spectator should be responsible for an action 
caused entirely by certain physiological changes 
in the brain. In so far as the brain event is the 
real author of the voluntary action, the respon* 
sibility for it should, of course, be ascribed to that 
brain event, not to the individual, as he will not 
take any responsibility for an action which he did 
not perform or expect to happen at all. 

Moreover, if our voluntary actions can be 
mechanically interpreted, then 'the freedom of 
the will', 'deliberation and choice', 'intention and 
motive', etc. seem to have no meaning, i. e. to have 
nothing to correspond to in a universe in which 
every event and action is fatally determined by 
the laws of nature. Nay, even our belief in such 
things as moral duty, or obligation, or right and 
wrong seems to be merely based on illusion. Can 
this be true? Of course not, for if it were true, 
the foundation of ethical science, i. e. moral obliga* 
tion, would be destroyed, and the whole history 
of moral philosophy would be rendered valueless. 
In any case, it is difficult to see how we can pos* 
sibly regard voluntary action as purely mechan* 
ical. 
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I In dealing with the first question, we 
can divide it into two parts. Firstly, let us exa* 
mine whether the conception of consciousness as 
a mere epiphenomenon of the brain process is a 
legitimate one. Secondly, let us consider in the 
light of metaphysics whether the physical uni« 
verse, i. e. matter, is the ultimate reality. 

(A) Is the conception of 'consciousness as a 
mere epiphenomenon of the brain action a legitit 
mate one? An epiphenomenon seems, in this 
theory, to mean either something dependent, or 
something residual. It is chiefly due to the fact 
that the brain is a thing relatively permanent and 
substantial, while consciousness is rather eva* 
nescent and nonssubstantial that we regard con* 
sciousness as something dependent on the brain. 
In consequence of the idea that the mind is depen* 
dent on brain process, we deduce from it the pro* 
position that it is not only the brain process which 
is the cause of consciousness, but that the latter 
can never be a cause itself, but a mere effect or 
consequence. Mr. Hodgson, in defence of auto* 
matism, asserts on this point that concomitance 
or mere simultaneity is not an adequate scientific 
conception. The simultaneity, if it be not purely 
accidental, must be traceable to a relation of de* 
pendence, which is the fundamental conception 
of science. This is the same thing as "what is 
commonly called causality". It might be true to 
say that mere simultaneity is not an adequate 
scientific conception, but we can hardly regard a 
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relation of mere dependence as the same thing as 
what is called causality. Kiilpe takes a decided 
view on this point. "The idea of the relation of 
dependence' he says; "is far more general than 

that of causal relation Hence the 

assertion of a relation of dependence between 
psychical and physical processes must be sharply 
distinguished from the assertion of their causal 
connection". Besides, we might say that the idea 
of a relation of dependence is derived from a pure* 
ly empirical standpoint, so that it is not so clear 
as that of causality. Therefore, it is not the rela* 
tion of dependence, but rather the causal relation 
or causality that is the fundamental conception 
of science. 

Even if we take for granted Mr. Hodgson's 
argument as to the causal dependence of men* 
tal process upon brain process, we still see no 
reason why consciousness should be a mere effect 
instead of being a cause of other processes in 
return. It seems to me that the law of causality 
which holds true in the physical world should 
hold equally true in the psychical world , espe» 
cially since consciousness is distinctly recognised 
as an effect of the physical process. In the physic* 
al world, we cannot find any physical effect 
which is a pure effect only, as it always becomes 
a cause of some other physical process. This 
granted, there remains no reason why conscious* 
ness should not become a cause of some other 
process. Therefore, we can hardly say that con* 
sciousness is a pure effect only, unless we first 
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deny the fact, asserted by the automatist, that a 
mental process is produced by a physical an* 
tecedent just as well as a physical process. 

On the other hand, if consciousness is 
regarded as something residual, there seems 
no reason why the physical universe should 
have such a process as the mental at all, for 
with such an assumption it would have made no 
difference to the world, had consciousness never 
appeared. But one moment's reflection will be 
sufficient for us to see the untruth of the above 
statement. First of all, it is easy to see that we 
cannot become acquainted with matter, except 
through the mental determination. Though it is 
doubtful if consciousness is the fundamental and 
ultimate reahty in the last resort, we can assert 
without hesitation that consciousness should be 
regarded as something equally as real and effi» 
cient as brain action. « 

The more closely we examine the relation of 
consciousness to the physical universe, the more 
certain we feel that the latter cannot dispense 
with the former. Does not the modern progress 
of physiological psychology give great weight to 
the view that consciousness is only something re« 
sidual, i. e. a mere phenomenon? On close in* 
vestigation of what has made experimental psy« 
chology so progressive recently, it will be found 
that all knowledge gained from experiment is 
mainly dependent on our power of introspection. 
Experimental psychology, thus, may be said to be 
no more than a practical study of introspec* 
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tion, and the latter, moreover, seems to be prior 
to the former. For 'all objective methods of psy* 
chological study presuppose the results of the 
subjective or introspective method, and can only 
be fruitful in so far as they are based upon an 
accurate introspective analysis of mental pro* 
cesses'. "Experimental psychology", Kiilpe says:' 
"without introspection is a plaything borrow? 
ed from physics". We may be excused, in this 
way, for thinking that the reverse is true and 
that mind is more real and fundamental than 
matter. 

On the whole, we should say that the con* 
ception of consciousness as a mere epiphenomenon, 
i. e. either as something dependent or as something 
residual, is neither proved nor justified, and con* 
elude with Kiilpe's view; "An impartial obser* 
vation shows that mind is dependent upon body; 
and body is dependent upon mind." 

, (B) Is matter the ultimate reality? In 
discussing this question, we must know first 
what we mean here by 'a reality'. A 
reality, according to this theory, seems to mean 
'something that exists of itself and in its own 
right'. The automatist thinks that it is only matter 
that can be identical with such a reality. Is this 
true? For the solution of this question it is neces* 
sary to appeal to metaphysics. We must admit at 
the same time that there is a difficulty in dis* 
cussing such a big subject as metaphysics in 
so short a space as this chapter allows. However, 
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it will be enough for our present purpose to call 
attention to certain essential principles in meta* 
physics, from which the automatist might derive 
support for his theory, viz., naive realism and the 
theory of things*in«themselves. 

(1) Naive Realism. 

This principle is derived from the experience 
of the ordinary person who thinks that all the sen« 
sible attributes of a physical object, when it is 
seen and touched, are not different from those 
attributes when it is unseen and untouched, for 
the mind is regarded, by the baive realist, as a 
mirror, in which all the sensible qualities of an 
object can be shown; so the object with all its 
qualities, at the same time, exists independently 
of the mind. Our perception of a certain object 
is the exact representation of that object in the 
mind, and such an object would remain quite the 
same as it was before, even when the process of 
perception was over. 

From the view that the mind has the power of 
mirroring the physical world, we are led to the 
belief that all objects in the physical world can 
be directly and intuitively known to us through 
our perception. Hence, it seems that so*called 
reality consists of no more than the physical 
universe, whose existence is distinct from, but 
whose qualities are mirrored in the objects of our 
perception, and the reality is represented by the 
physical universe. Is it possible that the physical 
-object seen and touched, exists entirely apart 
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from our mind? Is it true that the ultimate 
reality simply consists of the physical world 
known to us through perception? Perhaps we 
had better leave this question unanswered for the 
present, until we have reviewed the following 
general criticism of this principle. 

(a) In so far as an object is perceived, 
there lis always a mind by which it is perceived. 
We seem to forget the percipient mind when 
we talk of the existence of the physical object. 
A sound can be heard because there is a percipient 
mind. The same holds true of other sen* 
sible qualities. Therefore, the physical object 
we immediately see and touch can by no means 
be regarded as something extrasmentally real. 

(b) It is not the attributes of an object which 
are most important, but the conception of it in which 
all essential attributes are implied and included. 
Those who are born deaf are still able to form a 
conception of things, notwithstanding their ignos 
ranee of a certain sensible attribute, i. e. sound. 
Similarly, those who are born blind are also able 
to form ideas of things. The naive realist, thus, 
commits the fault of objectifying his perception 
too much, and overlooks the conceptual character 
of an object altogether. 

(c) The last criticism is that in perceiving 
an object, we can recognise that there are certain 
qualities at least, which are secondary and sub* 
jective. This leads to the distinction between pri* 
mary and secondary qualities; the latter are sup* 
posed to depend on the former. This distinction, 
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from the scientific point of view, seems to be valid. 
But on closer examination, we find that not only 
the secondary qualities, but even the primary qualis 
ties are based on the mental determination; 
for soscalled primary qualities, such as shape, size, 
etc. must be capable of being seen; otherwise, they 
would lie beyond our perception altogether. There* 
fore in any case, the principle of naive realism 
cannot be defended. 

As a result of the above criticisms on naive 
realism, most philosophers, especially the idealist 
in modern times, maintain that physical objects 
have no existence independently of the mind, and 
that the former seem to consist more or less of a 
modification of the latter. If the physical objects 
have no existence totally distinct from the mind, 
the very foundation upon which the naive realist 
bases the ultimate reality is shaken. Therefore, 
even if there were a reality which could exist of 
itself as the automatist seems to assert, it should 
be sought for in something different from what 
naive reaHsm calls the physical world, which seems 
to be based on a false conception. This being so, 
it is not possible for automatism to find shelter 
under the wing of naive realism; for the latter is 
itself a metaphysical principle based on unsound 
premises. 

(2) The Theory of "ThingS'iivthemselves''. 

By 'things«in*themselves' are generally meant 
"realities which exist independently of the mind 
and which are supposed to be symbolised by the 
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physical universe'. The automatist is easily 
tempted to connect his principle with this view, 
inasmuch as such things»insthemselves are regard* 
ed as being purely material in nature. It is upon 
such an assumption that he seems with reason to 
believe that the ultimate reality is matter, and 
consciousness a mere epiphenomenon of the 
brain process. Such a reality, which is supposed 
to be purely material, is sometimes called extra* 
mental reality. 

In so far as we regard such a reality as extra* 
mental we must believe it to exist apart from the 
mind. Hence comes the question — From what 
source do we know that there is such a reality? 
The only way through which we are able to 
become acquainted with the physical world is 
through perception. Can we then say that 
realities or things*in«themselves, are also known 
through perception? This question depends upon 
whether the so*called extra « mental reality is 
identical with physical objects or not. Material 
objects, as we have said, have no existence inde* 
pendently of consciousness. Things*insthemselves 
are supppsed to be realities which are entirely- 
extra*mental, therefore they cannot be regarded 
as identical with those material objects, especially 
as the latter are more or less subject to the mental 
determination. On the other hand, physical 
objects, according to the view of those who believe 
in extrasmental reality, are only symbols of tilings* 
in*themselves, so that the real nature of things* 
in*themselves is not necessarily exemplified by the 
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symbols of them, for it should lie in something 
behind symbols, i. e. the physical universe, which 
can be known through perception. In any case, 
such extrasmental reality cannot be identical with 
the physical objects, so that it must be something 
which is incapable of being seen and touched. In 
a word, such reality cannot be known through 
perception. 

If things*in*themselves are such a world as 
cannot be experienced through perception, then 
the question of how we know that there are reali* 
ties beyond the physical universe, is still unanswer* 
ed. Since we know that if thing»in*themselves 
exist, they cannot be directly experienced through 
perception, we should think that the supposis 
tion of the existence of things4n*themselves must 
be derived from inference i. e. through thought. 
This being so, even if there were extra*mental 
realities, they could never be known except 
through the medium of consciousness, for infer* 
ence is in itself a mental process. This 
may prove that even if thingssinsthemselves exist, 
they can hardly be said to be entirely material, 
since the possibility of our knowledge of them is 
derived from inference. 

On the other hand, even if we take for granted 
the possibility of the existence of so-called extra* 
mental reality, its nature is still obscure or un* 
known to us. Then how can we know that such 
reality is 'matter'? Even granted the assumption 
that matter is the reality, what is the matter like? 
We have no means of describing it. The only 
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name we can give it is 'unknown matter'. But 
such a name as 'unknown matter' seems to be con* 
trary to the conception of reality, for in so far as 
anything is supposed to be 'unknown matter', it 
can hardly be regarded at the same time as real. 
It seems to me that anything real should pre* 
suppose two indispensable factors, viz., utility and 
value. In so far as anything is totally unknown 
to us, we can hardly see that there is any utility 
and value in it; consequently, it seems to be 
unreal. That material objects seem to be more 
real to man than to animals is because the former 
can understand them better and thus make them 
useful and valuable. Similarly, the physical uni* 
verse seems more real and efficient to the scientist 
than to the ordinary person, for the former knows 
its system and value better than the latter. Thanks 
to the modern progress of the physical and chemi* 
cal sciences, many elements, which were formerly 
unknown to us, have now become generally 
known. Many things which were supposed to 
have no utility or value before, have become 
useful now. A great many new things now*a*days, 
which iTave never been heard of before, have been 
invented wholly by scientific work in chemistry. 
Over and above all this, our knowledge of the phy* 
sical universe does not consist only in our under* 
standing of the causal relation between physical 
events (i. e. in our merely knowing that a 
certain physical cause is followed by a 
certain effect) but also in our knowledge of a 
quantitative relation between cause and effect. It 
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is because of this that the physical universe seems 
to us to be much more real than it was before. 
Therefore, we may say that the better we under* 
stand the material system, the more utility and 
value we can get out of it, and the more it is 
utilised and valued, the more real it seems. 

It is curious enough that we think there is an 
extrasmental reality mainly because of the fact 
that the material system has been worked 
out and understood better by modern scientific 
methods, but we seem to forget what makes us 
think the physical world real, when we talk about 
things«in*themselves. Even if thingssin«them* 
selves exist, we should remember that what we 
think is real must be something understood, 
systematic, utilitarian and valuable. This being 
so, how can we regard such things*in»themselves 
as 'unknown matter' and 'fundamental reality' at 
the same time? Such things « in « themselves 
consisting of nothing more than a meaningless and 
chaotic substance cannot be regarded as reality, 
unless they have been first placed in order and 
systematized through our understanding. . 

Thus, in the end, even if there is a possibility 
of the existence of things*insthemselves, it must 
be noted that such existence is derived from infer* 
ence, and cannot be realized and become real, 
except by our understanding of their nature. Since 
both inference and understanding belong to the 
sphere of consciousness, it would be correct to say 
that things«in«themselves can never be known 
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except through the medium of consciousness. In 
this way, we see that automatism can hardly 
derive strength from the theory of things*in*them« 
selves though it may appear at first to do so. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE THEORY OF PARALLELISM. 

The theory of paralleUsm is based on empir* 
ical facts for its evidence, but its final explanation 
must be sought in terms of metaphysics. It is for 
this reason that we may distinguish 'popular naive 
parallehsm' from 'metaphysical parallelism'. Let 
us examine them in turn. 

Popular Naive Parallelism. 

This is a theory founded on empirical evi* 
dence, and, as we have already seen, involves two 
essentials, viz.: — 

(1) A contemporaneous and correlative hap* 
pening of two events — the mental and the bodily. 

(2) A nonscausal relation between these 
events. It may be represented by the following 
diagram: 




The psychical and physical are represented 
by circles and black discs respectively. At the 
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same time both sides, though running parallel, are 
independent of one another. 

This popular naive parallelism, as indicated 
by the above diagram, is no more than a formula* 
tion of empirical facts, and does hot explain why 
the one should happen simultaneously with the 
other, nor what the ultimate relation of the one 
to the other is. All this must be left for meta« 
physics to work out. For the sake of convenience 
we had better call this crude type of parallelism 
'the empirical psycho»physical parallelism' in order 
to distinguish it from 'metaphysical parallelism'; 
since the former belongs to physiological psycho* 
logy rather than to metaphysics. 

Again, the principle of parallelism may be 
considered either in a broad, or in a narrow 
sense. This depends upon whether psycho* 
physical paralleUsm holds true only of the brain 
process or can be applied universally. Of course, 
there seems no doubt that all the physical pro* 
cesses in the brain are accompanied by their cor* 
responding psychical states. But as the brain is 
a part of the material system, can we legitimately 
infer from the processes in the brain, that all phy* 
sical processes within the material system — even 
the processes of the inorganic realm — have their 
psychical correlates? This question too, belongs 
to the sphere of metaphysics. Here we should 
notice that the popular doctrine of parallelism is 
confined to the principle of parallelism in its 
narrow or restricted sense. 
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We have seen that this naive paralleHsm 
is supposed to formulate empirical facts known 
to us. Such an empirical view, of course, draws its 
support especially from certain principles in the 
sciences of physics, physiology, and psychology. 
Still there are certain general arguments in favour 
of this theory, which may be formulated as 
follows: — 

(1) The advantage of the division of labour. 

— The parallelistic view of mind and body 
enables us to work on two separate lines, and to 
trouble no longer about the question as to how the 
one produces the other. It is the work of the 
physiologist to consider the physiological pro« 
cesses which are completely determined by physio* 
logical antecedents. He should show how the for* 
mer comes from the earlier stages of a physiolog* 
ical process. In the same way the psychologist or 
the philosopher should deal with the mental pros 
cess on its own lines. In this way, each branch 
of study ought to make great strides through this 
division of labour. 

(2) The value of a good working hypothesis. 

— It is by virtue of the rapid progress of the study 
of the correlation between the nervous processes 
and the psychical states, that we are led to make 
a bold speculation and assert that there is a minute 
correlation between the body and the mind, 
hoping to work out such correlation fully in course 
of time. Although this is a bold speculation, it is 
a good suggestion to work on. Thus, parallelism, 
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according to Stout, 'certainly covers the known 
facts and forms the most convenient working 
hypothesis'. And Prof. Wundt regards paralleUsm 
as 'an empirical postulate', and thus psycho*physic* 
al parallelism should be accepted as 'a heuristic 
principle empirically based'. 

(3) Reconciliation between philosophy and 
science. — There has been a strife between the 
principles of philosophy and scientific knowledge 
in modern times. This is partly because philos 
sophy is not so systematic and substantial as natur* 
al science, and partly because philosophical 
knowledge cannot be subjected to inspection and 
calculation. It is the aim of the theory of paralle* 
lism not only to admit the validity of all the 
teachings of natural science, but also to retain our 
faith in the value of philosophy. Philosophy and 
science each has its own laws, which must be taken 
into consideration, — neither of them should inter* 
fere with the sphere of the other. Thus, through 
the theory of parallelism, a reconciliation could 
be effected between philosophy and science. 

Besides these general arguments in favour of 
parallelism, there are also certain principles in 
physics, physiology, and psychology which 
strongly support this theory, and which may be 
summed up as follows: — 

(a) The principle of kinetic mechanism. — The 
fundamental conception of mechanical law is that 
all physical processes consist of motions of the 
particles of matter. As this principle of kinetic 
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mechanism has proved such a useful working 
hypothesis for the development of modern physic* 
al research, it seems possible to apply it univer* 
sally to the physical world. If the processes of the 
physical universe consisted simply of movements 
between particles and their changes, then there 
would be no room for psychical influence. If 
psychical influence be ruled out from the physical 
world by the universality of mechanical laws, then 
mind can never be the agent of physical processes. 

(b) The law of the conservation of energy. — 
This is supposed to be another authoritative prin< 
ciple which does not allow of the admission of 
psychical influences on physical processes. The 
sum total of the energy of the physical 
universe is assumed to be constant, and the 
transference of energy from one part to another 
in the physical system will result in an exact quans 
tity being conserved in the latter equal to that 
which disappeared in the former. If any psychical 
factors were thought to influence the physical pro« 
cesses, or vice versa, there would result in either 
an incoming from the psychical side, or an outgoing 
from the physical side. The law of the conserva* 
tion of energy would thus be violated. 

(c) Cerebral anatomy. — The localization of 
specific sensory and motor areas in various corti* 
cal centres corresponding to certain definite mens 
tal states, has been confirmed by cerebral anatomy. 
It is expected that studies in cerebral anatomy will 
be further improved so as to throw more light on 
the parallelism of mind and body. 
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(d) The reflex type of all nervous processes. 
— It has been shown that the whole nervous 
system is established upon a reflex plan, so that all 
nervous processes are supposed to be of a reflex 
type, i.e. as we have already said, to consist of 
the transmission of nervous impulses through the 
reflex arcs by a chain of purely physical causation. 
Thus the nervous system is self*contained, and is 
thought to be entirely excluded from psychical in* 
fluence. 

(e) Analogy of mental and physiological dis* 
positions. — There seems to be an analogy be* 
tween the laws of retention, memory, habit, and 
association in psychology and the theory of the 
formation of conductive paths among the nervous 
elements in physiology. Therefore, dispositions, 
though after*effects of certain specific mental 
states, "may be regarded", as Stout says, "from an» 
other point of view as physiological facts", and he 
therefore thinks that "it is appropriate to speak of 
a psycho*physiological disposition". 

The above statements show that popular 
naive parallelism derives its strong support from 
a great many empirical facts and principles. Never* 
theless, no explanation has been offered by this 
theory of all the empiricd evidence mentioned, 
and the task of further explanation is thus left to 
metaphysics. In consequence of this, there are two 
advantages claimed for this theory; one is that it 
does not commit itself to any view as to a final 
decision concerning the relationship between mind 
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and body, since that belongs to the sphere of me* 
taphysics; another is that in this way the theory 
avoids the difficulties raised either by internation* 
ism or by automatism. Perhaps this is the main 
reason why the popular doctrine of parallelism 
seems to some thinkers more attractive and accept* 
able than either of the other theories. 

Metaphysical Parallelism. 

The paralleHst is not satisfied with a mere 
empirical postulate formulating all the psychical 
and physical facts, but tries further to explain their 
relation from a metaphysical standpoint. It should 
be remembered that whenever we seek to connect 
two things, we have to find out a third thing which 
is related to both of them; i. e. a medium through 
which the one can be connected with the other. 
In a similar manner, the principle of identity is 
adopted by the parallelist to explain empirical 
parallelism. It is supposed by the principle of 
identity that a psychical series can be linked with 
a physical, and vice versa. The principle of iden* 
tity of mind and body may be stated under two 
forms: — 

(1) The first makes the physical and psychic* 
al processes two different manifestations of a 
single reality. This is called psychosphysical 
monism. 

(2) The second regards only the mental pro* 
cess as being real, the physical being merely phe* 
nomenal. This is called psycho*physical idealism. 
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These two theories may be illustrated by the 
following diagrams respectively: — 





In the first diagram, the double circles indicate 
the processes of 'reality', the blank circles and the 
black discs represent its two different aspects or 
manifestations, viz., the mental and the physical. 
Both of them are equally causally connected with 
reality; this is indicated by the parallel Unes. In 
the second diagram, the blank circles represent 
the mental as the only reality, while the black 
dies represent its phenomenal physical pro* 
cess. The fact that the former is expressed or 
symbolized by the latter is indicated by the dotted 
lines between them. 

(I) Psychoiphysical Monism. 

This is one of the metaphysical explanations 
offered for empirical parallelism, and regards both 
mind and body as two different aspects or mani* 
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fetations of one and the same reality. We may 
state this under two forms: — 

(a) The two«aspects theory, which is really the 
theory of Spinoza. 

(b) The 'noumenal' theory, which was first sug* 
gested by Kant and adopted by many sub* 
sequent writers. 

(a) The twotaspect theory. — Spinoza starts 
■with the conception of the co*ordinate reality of 
two distinct worlds, that of thought and that of 
extension; but to avoid a dualistic view of mind 
and matter, he maintains that they are, in the last 
resort, only one substance. The difficulty is, — if 
they are really one substance, why do they present 
themselves under two such distinct forms? In 
other words, what is the precise relationship of the 
two aspects to the ultimate substance? Spinoza, 
instead of answering this question, is merely able 
to draw a comparison between the two aspects 
of one substance and the two sides of a shield 
— one convex and the other concave. This is 
really a simile rather than an explanation. Besides, 
such a simile is not in itself satisfactory. In the 
first place, the two sides of a shield, though differ* 
ent in shape, are similar to each other in nature, 
as they are both material. But mind and matter, 
though supposed to be one substance, are different 
not only in their form, but also in their nature. In 
the second place, we recognise the two sides as be» 
longing to one and the same shield because we 
already understand what a shield is. The con* 
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ception of a whole shield and the clear idea of its 
convex and concave sides seem to be necessary 
before we can comprehend the precise relation of 
a shield to its two opposite sides. On the other 
hand, not only do we hot know what the sub* 
stance of the two*aspects is, but we do not even 
quite fully understand its two^aspects, i. e. mind 
and matter. That is why even Spinoza's system 
seems unable to show what is the precise relation 
of the one substance to its two*aspects. 

Even if we admit that mind and matter are 
two different aspects of one substance, it does not 
necessarily follow that the two different aspects 
run strictly parallel, for though the different 
aspects belong to the same thing, they may be in 
various relations and in different orders. For in* 
stance, colour»tone and brightness are two aspects 
of the same visual sensation, but they are not in 
a parallel order. Cognition and feeling are differs 
ent aspects of one and the same mental process, 
but they are rather in an inverse relation, i.e. in* 
crease of the one is followed by the decrease of the 
other. Perhaps such a strictly parallel view can 
only be expected to work out between conscious* 
ness and the nervous process, but this relation can 
only run to a certain length, i. e. it is limited to 
organic beings, for there is as yet no principle 
which is able to bring the inorganic and the or* 
ganic worlds together. This being so, there seems 
no reasonable ground for extending the parallelistic 
view universally to all the phenomena of the 
physical world. 
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On the other hand, the two«aspect theory does 
not altogether lack favourable aspects. In the first 
place, the theory seems to be established on the 
ground of epistemology, for it starts with the re« 
cognition of "the reality of the two*sided datum of 
experience". Our experience has never been 
wholly presented either in the bodily or the men* 
tal form, but always as a unity of subject and 
object; so the hypothesis of one substance under* 
lying two aspects seems to be based on the unity 
of the dualistic datum (i. e. the subject and object 
of our experience). 

Secondly, this theory seems at least to throw 
some light on the nature of the ultimate reality, 
which may be suggested to be partially mental and 
partially material. Again, the identity of the two 
aspects in one substance shows such an intimate 
relationship between the material and the imma< 
terial system as to suggest that either of them must 
presuppose the other. It at least suggests a line 
for us along which to carry out further examina* 
tions of the ultimate problem. 

(b) The 'noumenaV theory, — Kant is the 
first one who, although co*ordinating mind and 
body as two different attributes of one sub» 
stance or reality, maintains that both of them are 
merely phenomenal, and that there are thingssin* 
themselves behind both. According to him, there 
are two different realms. One is the sensuous or 
empirical realm, of which all physical phenomena 
consist, and to which our body belongs. To this 
sensuous or empirical realm is opposed the spirit 
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tual or rational realm to which our spiritual life or 
rational faculty belongs. It. is through both the 
worlds of physical and mental phenomena that the 
ultimate reality manifests itself to us, but we must 
remember that the ultimate reality is not necessari» 
ly hke either of them. Such a reality is after all 
neither a material being, nor a thinking being, but 
something unknowable. A similar theory of the 
Unknowable is also held by Herbert Spencer and 
some other later agnostic thinkers. 

The difficulty in this theory seems to be 
that in so far as we can never understand what the 
thing»in«itself is, we cannot form the slightest idea 
of what its attributes are, or know what its rela* 
tion to other things is, for unless we know the na» 
ture of a thing, we can hardly attribute certain qua* 
lities to it. Moreover, even though the material 
and mental processes are known to us, it is still a 
problem disputed by philosophers, whether the for* 
mer is an attribute of the latter or vice versa. This 
being so, how can we know that the mental and 
the physical bear an equal relation to one another 
through being two attributes of the so-called never* 
known reality. It seems to me that if the mental 
and the physical are two attributes of one reality, 
we are naturally disposed to imagine that this 
reality must be partly like each of them, though its 
entire nature cannot be known. 

To say that the unknowable thing*in»itself is 
the only reality, seems equal to saying that any* 
thing known to us is unreal. In this way, all the 
known facts either empirical or philosophical 
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would not be supposed to be real, but illusory. 
Again, not only is the materialistic view that 
nothing is real "beyond and above the mechanical 
inter*connection of natural, sensible, material things 
in the physical universe", untrue, but also the 
idealistic view that our thoughts and feelings, "so 
long as they last, are as real as anything can be", 
is untrue. Even if we take all this for granted, the 
difficulty still exists. Since we cannot define pre* 
cisely what 'reality' is, how can we presume the 
impossibility of its being accessible to our know* 
ledge? Then comes the paradoxical question — 
How can we know something that we are unable 
to know? 

Howewer, if we further examine the 'noume* 
nal' theory, it seems that, though the 'thing»in* 
itself appears to Kant at first to be something 
inaccessible to our knowledge, yet according to 
the gradual development of his system, it points 
to a pure conception . It is a pure ideal of thought, 
which, though it cannot be applied to anything, 
seems able to be apprehended by 'a kind of inteU 
lectual faith'. Thus, the unknowable reality tends 
at least to be conceived of as 'a pure ideal' con* 
stituted by thought. If such a view is adopted 
to explain the parallelism between mind and body, 
the unknowable reality behind both must be con* 
sidered as mental in its essence or substance. Then 
the difficulty lies in that we can hardly regard 
consciousness as being co«equal with the physical 
in relation to reality, while the so-called thingnns 
itself is mental in its essence or substance. Be« 
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sides, looked at in this way, the theory tends to 
be a sort of ideaUstic realism only from a parallels 
istic standpoint. 

Finally, we must remember that Kant seems 
to suggest a general parallelistic view only of 
psychosphysical phenomena under an unknow* 
able reality; he does not attempt to take his expla* 
nation as far as the parallelist does. For this rea» 
son it seems correct to say that Kant is a psycho* 
physical monist rather than a psychosphysical 
parallelist. 

(II) Psychofphysical Idealism. 

This theory, which attempts to, evade the diffi* 
culties arising from, or due to, the unsatisfactory 
explanation of the relation between mind and 
matter offered by psycho*physical monism, holds 
that consciousness is the only fundamental and 
ultimate reality, symbolized by the brain as well as 
by the physical universe. Causal efficiency is, in this 
way, ascribed wholly to consciousness, through 
which the physical world is able to appear to us as 
something phenomerial. 

Here we should notice that we must not 
identify this theory with so-called subjective 
idealism i. e. solipsism, which is based on the as* 
sumption that every object of our experience is 
originally a content of consciousness. The differ* 
ence between these two theories lies in the fact 
that the latter, denying not only the existence of 
the physical universe, but even the reality of other 
minds than one's own, thinks that the only rea» 
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lity is one's own ideas, thoughts and feeUngs, while 
the former regards consciousness as a universal real* 
ity, not confining it merely to one's own mind, 
but extending it to the consciousness of others as 
well as to the physical universe. According to 
this theory, therefore, my own consciousness, 
which is symbolized by the brain processes, is in 
itself a reality, and so is the consciousness of 
other people, similarly symbolized by their brain 
processes. If the actual perception of a man's 
brain, symbolizing his consciousness, could 
possibly appear before us, it would not be differ* 
ent from the perception we experience in the 
physical universe, symbolizing an universal con* 
sciousness. Thus, there are two fundamental pro* 
positions underlying this theory. 

(1) As consciousness or conscious process is 
the only ultimate reaUty, the thing*in*itself must 
be mental in nature. 

(2) As the physical processes are the pheno* 
mena under which their conscious aspects are 
manifested to us, so there is a universal conscious* 
ness permeating the organic and inorganic worlds. 

From the above propositions we know that 
there is a whole immaterial system, which is cor* 
related with and symbolized by the system of phy* 
sical processes as a whole. Just as my mind 
is merely one part of the whole immaterial system, 
so my brain is a part of the whole material 
system. This theory is therefore based on an 
ideahstic view of the psycho*physical relation of 
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the empirical facts. It thus seems plausible and 
satisfactory from the fallowing points of view: — 

(1) Firstly, this theory unites the physical 
world and the psychical system into a monistic 
scheme. Thus the physical universe, through 
which the fundamental reality is manifested to us, 
seems to stand in a natural and systematic relation 
with consciousness, the only reality. Granting 
this, not only are all the teachings of physical 
science, especially the law of mechanism, valid, as 
they are symbols of real processes, but the prin« 
ciple of philosophy may also be regarded as supers 
ior to all. Paulsen expresses the same view in a 
slightly different way. "The function of philo* 
sophy", he says, "is to mediate between science 
and religion to reconcile their teachings and 

aspirations A reconciliation of science 

with religion can only be effected by admitting the 
claim of science to furnish causal explanations of 
all events in terms of mechanism, while reserving 
for religion the task of providing an idealistic 

"interpretation of the mechanically caused events". 
But we must remember that the 'reconciliation' 
here meant is different from the 'reconciliation' 
mentioned in empirical psycho*physical parallel* 
ism, since the former aims at a reconciliation be* 
tween principles, while the latter does not. 

(2) The belief in the efficiency and reality of 
mind is another plausible point in this theory. 
Although matter appears at first sight to be more 
substantial and real than mind, yet, as we have 
said before, a moment's reflection will convince us 
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that only through and by mind is matter knowable 
to us. This point is clearly set forth by Prof. 
Stout, when he says that, "matter is essentially a 
phenomenon; and phenomenon simply means 
appearance or presentation. There can be no 
appearance apart from a subject to which an 

object appears or is presented So far 

as it (matter) exists independently of its presenta* 
tion to a cognitive subject, it cannot have material 
properties". This statement is also used by the 
idealists to attack both the principles of automa* 
tism and popular parallelism. If we do recognise 
that the physical universe always presupposes a 
psychical system, then it is to the latter that we 
should ascribe primacy and reality. Thus the 
theory at issue can no longer be attacked in 
this way. 

(3) Thirdly, this theory, though based on an 
idealistic view, is not inconsistent with the law of 
psychosphysical correlation, which states that 
'every psychosis is correlated with a neurosis'. 
We have seen how the law of psycho»physical- 
correlation brought about an intimate relation 
between mind and matter, and how it had 
great weight and importance in the theory of 
epiphenomenalism. The theory in question, on 
much the same ground, simply converts the view 
of epiphenomenalism, without any more ado, into 
an idealistic view, which regards only conscious* 
ness as real, and matter as a mere shadow thrown 
by the former, and thus brings out the close rela* 
tion between them. Therefore, the law of psycho* 
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physical correlation is not only far from being 
inconsistent with the idealistic interpretation of 
psychosphysical parallelism, but the latter can also 
find shelter under the former. 

It is by virtue of the above arguments in fa« 
vour of this theory, that many distinguished mod* 
ern authors regard the idealistic explanation of 
the psychosphysical relation as the most satisfac» 
tory and appropriate doctrine. It is thus supposed 
to be superior to all others. This might be so 
with regard to certain points, but there are still 
some points in this as well as other theories, 
which are not by any means satisfactorily estab* 
lished. Let us begin by considering how conscious* 
ness is to be regarded as the reality in the theory. 

The assertion "the only reality is con* 
sciousness" seems to be the fundamental con* 
ception of psycho*physical idealism. The manner 
of interpreting such a fundamental conception is 
rather different with different authors. Clifford 
starts with the view of mind*stuff. What is mind* 
stuff? He asserts that mind*stuff is the factor of 
which elementary feeling is composed; the former 
is the reality represented by matter, the latter is 
a thing*in*itself. Consciousness is built up of such 
elementary feeUngs grouped together in different 
systems. In this way, consciousness must be re* 
garded as a reality, since its origin is ultimately 
derived from mind*stuff. But we should remember 
that he does not admit that a moving molecule of 
inorganic matter possesses a mind or conscious* 
ness, except simply "a small piece of mind*stuff". 
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Nevertheless, there is no difference in nature be* 
tween the mindsstuf f possessed by inorganic matter 
and the mind possessed by a human being, save 
only a difference in the degree of its complication, 
for the former is just as much a reality as the latter. 
To use Clifford's expression, consciousness in or* 
ganic beings is a mere complex "of elementary 
feelings or rather of those remoter elements (i. e. 
mind*stuff) which cannot even be felt". Thus even 
the stream of our consciousness consists simply of 
a number of such elementary feelings or mind* 
stuffs united together. Therefore, in the end 
Clifford makes consciousness real by first making 
mindsstuff real. Again, he admits that each of 
these elements (i. e. elementary feelings or 'mind* 
stuffs') is capable of being demarcated from the 
other parts with which it has been combined to 
form consciousness. This being so, the elements 
out of which consciousness is formed are similar 
to the elements, viz., particles, atoms, etc. from 
which all material things are built up. Hence we 
might say that Clifford makes mind*stuff real 
through ultimately regarding it as similar in nature 
to physical particles. Prof. Ward seems to be 
quite right in saying "Clifford's exposition of 
mind*stuff is only matter*stuff over again", for he 
is adopting a materialistic view to explain how 
efficiency and reality can be ascribed to mind. 

Prof. Strong, in a rather different way, asserts 
that consciousness is the only reality. Having dis* 
proved the existence of a non*phenomenal subject, 
he declares that "the stream of consciousness with 
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its empirical characters enters on the reaHty now 
vacated by the soul or subject. In this reality every 
thought and feeling shares. Again, for instance, 
at the moment when it is felt, it is as real as 
anything can be. It is no mere phenomenon .... 

A perception, again, is a phenomenon as 

the symbol of an extra^mental reality, but in itself, 
as a state of consciousness, it is real". Conscious* 
ness is thus, in itself, a prime reality and is sup« 
posed to be the only part of thingssin»themselves 
with which we have immediate contact. However, 
Strong admits that 'consciousness is not a perma* 
nent reality, since it is subject to interruptions', 
but 'so long as it lasts, it is as real as anything can 
be'. "We exist", he adds again, "actually only so 
far as thoughts and feelings .... become actual* 
ized in consciousness". This seems to him to be 
another reason strongly proving that our con* 
sciousness is ultimately real. 

The difficulty with this view is that Prof. Strong 
takes consciousness here to mean only the current 
process or stream of consciousness, whereas our 
psychical life is more than the stream of conscious* 
ness; for besides the stream of consciousness there 
is something which, like a thread, holds the stream 
of consciousness together, i. e. a subject or person* 
ality. It is rather a constant and stable condition, 
and is not subject to any interruption whatever. 
It seems then, that our essence or existence lies in 
the so*called personality rather than in the mere 
stream of consciousness, which is always change* 
able, and subject to interruption. This is why the 
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former is sometimes called a soul or 'Ego'. If we 
take consciousness in its full sense, it may be 
supposed that both the stream of consciousness 
and the so-called personality are different aspects 
of one and the same mental life. However, if 
consciousness is regarded as the only reality, as 
Prof. Strong urges, then, it is not this aspect of 
consciousness i. e. the current mental process, but 
its other aspect, i. e. the subject or personality, 
which we should emphasize. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that Prof. Strong's interpretation of the 
primacy and reality of consciousness is different 
from Clifford's, for it is a purely idealistic view, 
based on empirical evidence. 

Having studied the different attempts' to 
explain consciousness as the ultimate reality, let 
us examine how this theory deals with the inter« 
relation of the whole psycho«physical system. 

According to this theory, we seem to infer, 
from the premise that the brain, a material object, 
symbolizes a reality i. e. consciousness, the conclu* 
sion that all material objects, which build up the 
physical universe, are the external expressions of 
what is the ultimate reality i. e. universal con* 
sciousness. To make this statement clearer we 
had better quote Prof. Strong's words. "We have 
two things", he says, "the brain process and con* 
sciousness, and the question is as to their relation. 
The brain process is a phenomenon and every 
phenomenon symbolizes a reality, and conscious* 

ness is a reality if the reality symbolized 

by the brain process is distinct from consciousness, 
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then the two are loosely and externally attached 
as we commonly conceive brain and mind to be 
attached, and the problem is simply transferred 
to another sphere and perpetuated. Whereas, if 
the reality symbolized by the brain process is con* 
sciousness itself, their connection is explained and 
the problem solved". "On every other hypothesis", 
he adds again, "The duality of mind and body is 
either a duaUty of existence or a duality of dispa« 

rate phenomena on this hypo* 

thesis the duality is that of a reality and its pheno* 
menon; this, for believers in things*insthemselves, 
is a vera relafio and the connection is, there* 
fore, explained by being subsumed under the rela* 
tion of phenomenon and thing4nsitself". 

Having established such a close relationship 
between mind and body, he thinks that psycho* 
physical idealism is at bottom a doctrine of 
identity rather than of parallelism. It seems true 
that the connection between mind and body set 
up by this hypothesis is closer than in other theo* 
ries, especially if the reality symbolized by the 
brain is consciousness itself. And it is on this 
basis that mind and body stand no longer in the 
relation of what the naive parallelist calls a simul* 
taneous happening, but in an intimate connection 
between the thing*in*itself and its phenomenon. 
In this way, it appears to desert the fact of simul* 
taneity for the principle of identity; to use Strong's 
expression. It is 'no parallelism but a single series'. 
Perhaps the plausibility of this theory lies mainly 
in the essential principle of a single series. 
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This principle of identity or of a single series 
is not maintained by Prof. Strong alone. If we 
examine Clifford's theory, we find it based on the 
same ground though arranged in a different order. 
We have seen how Clifford maintains that a 
moving molecule of inorganic matter possesses 
only a small piece of mind«stuff. On this basis, he 
proceeds to state that "when molecules are so com* 
bined together as to form the film on the under 
side of a jellyfish, the elements of mindsstuff 
which go along with them are so combined as to 
form the faint beginning of sentience. When the 
molecules are so combined as to form the brain 
and nervous system of vertebrate, the correspond* 
ing elements of mind*stuff are so combined as to 

form some kind of consciousness when 

matter takes the complex form of a living human 
brain, the corresponding mindsstuff takes the form 
of a human consciousness having intelligence and 
voUtion". In this way, Clifford turns the connec* 
tion not only between mind and body, but also 
between inorganic and organic beings into a single 
series. On the other hand, he seems to identify 
mindsstuff with mattersstuff. This identity can 
obviously be shown by his assertion that "eject* 
elements (i. e. mind«stuffs) are connected together 
in their sequence and co*existence by counterparts 
of the physical laws of matter". This amounts to 
saying that the physical laws can be applied to 
mind*stuff. 

In criticising this principle as a whole, we 
would first point out that, even if it is possible to 
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conceive of our consciousness and brain in the 
relation of a single series, i, e. a relation between 
reality and its phenomenon, we still think it hardly 
possible to regard the brain of human beings as the 
representatives of a whole series of material 
objects; for what holds good of the human brain 
does not necessarily hold good equally of inorganic 
beings, or even of the brains of animals. Take 
the animal brain first; though it is correlated with 
a certain psychical life, the latter seems to be far 
from being a reality such as is meant by human 
consciousness. Is not our chief reason for believ* 
ing in the primacy and reality of consciousness, 
the fact that all material objects can exist only 
more or less as a modification of mind, and is it 
not due to the influence of the latter that a chaotic 
world becomes a systematic and utilitarian 
cosmos? On the other hand, to the animal mind 
the physical world seems not only to be narrowly 
limited, but to be a mere chaos, instead of a 
cosmos, owing to its lack of such an influence. 
Again, is it not because our consciousness seems 
to have an unlimited and progressive power of 
reflection on things, and to have a world of its 
own, made up of its essential and peculiar faculties, 
(introspection, freedom of will, etc.) that we think 
consciousness can exist as a reality in its own 
right? But the life of animals cannot go any 
farther than the conditions in which they have 
been placed once for all. Moreover, as McDougall 
says, "If we observe the animal's life in the des* 
cending scale, it is sufficiently difficult for us to 
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conceive the nature of the psychical life of such an 
animal as a fish; it would seem to consist in mere 

sentiency and appetite We can 

conceive the consciousness of the animalcule as at 
most but a mere alternation of the vaguest possible 
feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction or 
unrest". Therefore, it seems that the more diver* 
gent the conscious life of animals is from our 
mental life, the more is it inconsistent with the 
fundamental conception of the reality as symbol* 
ized by our brain. This being so, it does not seem 
at all justifiable to believe that the animal brain 
symbolizes one and the same reality (i. e. con* 
sciousness) as the human brain. 

Even if we took for granted that the prin* 
ciple of identity might hold good in the realm 
of organic beings, a still more serious diffi* 
culty arises, when we attempt to apply this 
principle to that of inorganic beings, i. e. to 
assume a universal psycho*physical parallelism 
or panpsychism. This view is, of course, 
strongly supported by the evolutionist, who asserts 
that "the evolution of organic life has been contin* 
uous from the lowest unicellular forms up to 
man; at no point is there an absolute break in the 
series, or any indication of the incoming of mind 
as a new factor in the evolutionary process". 
Paulsen seems, on the same ground, to think that 
since organic life arose ultimately out of inorganic 
matter, we should assume that conscious life 
similarly arose from the elements possessed by 
inorganic matter. He even asserts that 'all things 
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are psycho*physical beings'. Therefore, according 
to this doctrine, conscious Hfe exists not only in 
connection with particular physical events such as 
the brain and the nervous system, but also in rela* 
tion to all processes in the physical world; for the 
germ of what we call consciousness may be traced 
to the lowest forms of the inorganic realm; that is 
to say, every physical event in the physical uni* 
verse, alike from the vibratory motion of a mole* 
cule to the movement of the solar system in space, 
has its psychical or conscious correlative attri* 
butes, viz., underlying realities, which are just the 
same as the reality underlying our consciousness. 
In a word, all material facts are in a sense con* 
scious or psychical. 

In dealing with this doctrine, even though we 
assume that every physical object may be regarded 
as having a psychical life, the difficulty still remains, 
that such a psychical existence must be deprived 
of all the usual content of organic conscious life. 
As such a soscalled conscious existence is bare 
and empty in content, it must be regarded as a 
pure conception conveying no meaning at all. It 
is derived entirely from a mere speculation. 
Perhaps there is no more truth in such a pure spec* 
ulation than there is in the religious speculation 
which regards a star, a tree, or a stone as having 
a separate soul, notwithstanding the fact that 
these speculations have different bases. The so* 
called psychical life in those inorganic beings is 
so empty in content and vague in meaning that its 
existence is to be doubted. How then can we regard 
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it as a reality in the same sense as we do our con* 
scious life? It appears to be more reasonable to 
regard its physical aspect as something real 
rather than its doubtful psychical life as such. 

From the empirical point of view, this theory 
might be considered true, if we absolutely ignored 
the gulf between the animal kingdom and the in* 
organic world. Even the modern biologist asserts 
that purely mechanical laws cannot explain 'life'. 
Perhaps we might urge the same criticism here as 
KUlpe urged against the principle of materialism. "It 
completely ignores" he says, "the Une of division 
between the organic and the inorganic world, 
though no theory of development has as yet 

brought the two together the difference 

between the reaction of the cell to stimuli and the 
purely physico*chemical change of one inorganic 
body under the influence of another is so funda* 
mental that the metaphysics which ignores it 
stands convicted, at the very least, of a disregard 
of fact.". Again, Dr. McDougall, in regard to the 
same argument, asserts that "the gap between the 
organic and the inorganic in nature is an immense 
one; the two kinds of material phenomena pre* 
sent fundamental differences and there is every 
appearance of the incoming of a new factor with 
the first living things, a teleological factor which 
is capable of working against or controlling the 
physical law of degradation of energy, a law which 
seems to rule throughout the inorganic world." So 
obvious is the difference between the inorganic 
and the organic, as these two authors point out, 
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that it seems hardly possible to establish a doc* 
trine of 'a single series', and also a relation of 
strict parallelism throughout the former and the 
latter. 

The above may be regarded as a general 
criticism adverse to this theory. There are also 
some special serious difficulties to be encountered 
in regarding consciousness as similar in nature and 
organization to material beings, especially with 
respect to the view of mind*stuff, which Clifford 
holds. 

The theory under consideration seems to be 
derived from the conception that as the physical 
universe is ultimately built up^ of such elements 
as particles, molecules, atoms, or electrons, 
so consciousness is, likewise, composed of 
some kind of atomic consciousness which 
can be decomposed and composed again in 
the same way as material elements. Clif* 
ford's view of mindsstuff is wholly based on 
this. Therefore, he regards elementary feelings, 
or mind«stuffs as something absolute which can 
exist by themselves without forming part of con* 
sciousness, or being demarcated from other parts 
of consciousness. Meanwhile, consciousness of 
any form in organic beings, either higher or lower, 
is in the same way, but in different degrees of com* 
plication, made up of these ultimate elements, viz., 
mindsstuffs or elementary feelings. 

This seems to me to be a purely materialistic 
view of the phenomena of consciousness explained 
simply by the transformation of the physical atoms 
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into psychical ones or so-called mind*stuffs. Again, 
as the laws of matter can be applied to mind*stuff, 
there seems to be an entire identification of mate* 
rial with psychical atoms. We may ask — Is there 
really any sound ground for such an identity? 
Perhaps not. First of all, we should remember 
that in the case of chemical division, though the 
material atoms are invisible, just as the so«called 
mindsstuffs are, yet here we have a means, in one 
way or another, direct or indirect, of registering 
their presence. This we completely fail to do in 
those complex psychical states which are made up 
of mindsstuffs, for the latter seem even more 
mysterious than the imponderable particles con* 
stituting the ether. 

Again, if we ask why the chemist divides 
material things into chemical atoms, the answer is 
that by such a division he is able to explain certain 
phenomena, which could not be explained before 
the formation of the atomic theory. This is why the 
atomic theory has been such a useful hypothesis. 
On the other hand, if we ask why the psychologist 
divides mental states into psychical atoms or 
mind^stuffs, though we might answer, likewise, 
that the purpose of such a mental division is to 
explain psychical phenomena, we find that the 
result is not achieved; but perhaps the contrary, 
for this theory makes the explanation of certain 
mental states more difficult, especially the unity 
of consciousness, on which our personality is 
based. 
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Since consciousness is a unitary whole, it can 
hardly be looked upon as consisting of a mere 
combination of psychical atoms, each of which 
may be absolutely separated from other parts of 
the whole, for although mental processes can be 
divided into sensation, perception, thought, feeling, 
etc., we know that such a division is only intro* 
spectively possible. In reality, we never find any 
pure sensation or pure feeling, or any other pure 
mental state lying about unconnected and isolated, 
because all are the inseparable parts of one and 
the same process of consciousness. It is quite 
true to say as Dr. McDougall does, that "if the 
distinguishable elements of all consciousness (sen* 
sations, feelings, ideas, presentations, etc.) occur? 
red as isolated elements or complexes, or in one 
huge jumble in which were no coherent streams 
or groups there would be nothing that could be 
called spirit or mind, but rather a mere chaos of 
mind?stuff". 

In order to know what is meant by conscious* 
ness as a unitary whole, we should resort to the 
fine passage explaining this, written by the noted 
philosopher Lotze; — "Our whole inner world of 
thoughts", he says, "is built up, not as a mere col* 
lection of manifold ideas existing with or after 
one another, but as a world in which these individ* 
ual members are held together and arranged by 
the relating activity of this single pervading prin* 
ciple. This, then, is what we mean by the unity 
of consciousness". If this is so, is it not difficult 
to see how the so«called' mind*stuf f s, each of which 
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may exist by itself, can be combined together to 
form consciousness as a unitary whole? 

Such a view might be possible, if all our men« 
tal processes consisted simply in the compounding 
of sensations, and the associative reproduction of 
sensations or ideas, as the association«psycholog* 
ist suggests. But, as a matter of fact, it is im* 
possible for us to interpret such higher mental 
processes as judgement, inference, the process of 
deliberation, the act of volition, etc., merely in 
terms of the association and reproduction of ideas, 
for these higher mental processes involve a com* 
mon and special psychical essence, i. e. the teleolog* 
ical factor, which cannot be explained by the 
process of associative reproduction. It is the 
teleological factor that holds the stream of con* 
sciousness together, and thus organizes it into a 
unitary whole. We may say then, that such a 
teleological category is the very essence of the 
psychical states, especially the higher ones; and 
the unity of consciousness is the result of its per* 
forming this function. It is on account of this that 
we are presented with one more objection to this 
theory, viz., that psychical events are teleologically 
determined, while physical ones are mechanically 
determined. 

We have already seen how Kant has shown 
us two real worlds, viz., an empirical reality and a 
rational reality. One is governed by mechanical 
causation and the other is a world of purpose and 
freedom; but after all he does not show us how 
they are connected. Certainly the reconciliation 
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between teleological determination and mechanic* 
al causation is a difficult task for the psychical 
monists to undertake. However, they try to 
escape from the difficulty by assuming that both 
mechanical and teleological determination can be 
regarded 'as running, exactly parallel and issuing 
always in the same results'. In this way, the 
distinction between teleological and mechanical 
determination is shown to be without objective 
validity, and to be a purely subjective difference 
i. e. one process conceived of in two different 
ways. Is there really no objectively valid differ* 
ence between the teleological determination and 
the mechanical determination? It seems to me that 
such a difference is due not only to the different 
ways in which we view things, but because there 
is a real difference between these two discovered 
and conceived by us. Perhaps it will suffice to 
notice the fundamental difference existing between 
these two by pointing out that the necessity of 
the physical process is to present itself under a 
purely mechanical causality, while the essence of 
our psychical life is self*determined. In other 
words, the former is forced to move by some 
cause external to itself, whilst the latter is incited 
to act by the cause within itself. Therefore, we 
can be sure of the consequence of the former under 
certain external conditions, but on the contrary, 
we can hardly foretell exactly the consequence of 
the latter under certain circumstances, for such 
selfsdetermination is dependent on internal fac« 
tors, i. e. purpose, end, ideal, value, etc. None of 
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these can be explained in terms of mechanism, 
but all of them presuppose an essential category 
i. e. teleology. 

In consequence of the fundamental difference 
between the teleological and the mechanical 
series, it follows that one cannot be regarded as 
equal in capacity and value to the other. Some 
other differences between these two follow from 
this; viz.: — 

(1) A mechanical hypothesis can by no 
means interpret intelligibly a purposive process; 
while a teleological hypothesis is able to account 
for the mechanical aspect of certain processes 
which fall under it. For instance, a purposive 
action, once established, takes place with mecha* 
nical uniformity and regularity, as long as a repeti* 
tion of the cause occurs, and the conditions 
remain unchanged. Thus, the end of such an 
action can always be secured by its repetition. 

(2) The mechanical factor does not seem to 
be capable of working contrary to a self*deter* 
mined process; but the teleological factor, as a 
matter of fact, is capable of controlling in some way 
the mechanical facts, for example, in the working 
of the physical law of the degradation of energy. 

The more we look at the differences between 
the teleological and the mechanical facts, the more 
difficult is it for us to believe that the former can 
possibly run strictly parallel with the latter. 
Even the upholders of this theory appear at times 
to recognise this difficulty. Therefore, Wundt 
says, "The teleologically conditioned cannot be 
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at the same time mechanically conditioned". It 
might be urged just as easily on the other 
hand, "The purely mechanically conditioned 
cannot be at the same time teleologically 
conditioned". Be this as it may, we can 
hardly believe that there is, in reality, no objec* 
tively valid difference between these two after all. 
It is simply because idealistic parallelists cannot 
reconcile such two disparate factors as the teleolog* 
ical and the mechanical in a parallelistic relation, 
that they make both of them purely subjective 
under an ideal monistic scheme. The ground for 
such a reconciliation will appear unsound when 
we realize the intrinsic differences between these 
two. 

In view of all the difficulties we have met with 
in dealing with this theory, it does not seem that 
the idealistic interpretation of psycho«physical 
relations is as satisfactory and plausible as its 
philosophical defendefs imagine. Perhaps, we 
might tabulate the criticisms of this theory under 
two heads: — 

(1) If consciousness is conceived of as ulti* 
mately derived from psychical atoms (i. e. mind* 
stuffs), it follows that consciousness has been built 
up out of something material rather than mental 
in nature. The difficulty of this supposition lies* 
in the. fact that the more material we are in our 
view of the reality of consciousness, the more we 
shall lose sight of its essential characteristics. The 
result of this will be that certain mental pheno* 
mena will never be explained at all. 
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(2) On the other hand, if consciousness is to 
be regarded as a reality on account of the intrinsic 
and valuable nature of the psychical life of human 
beings, then, we can hardly regard the physical 
processes of the inorganic world in the same light, 
for the more emphasis we lay on the reality of the 
intrinsic nature of psychical life, the more difficult 
is it for us to believe that such physical processes 
can have a similar psychical life or underlying 
reality, since the latter cannot be regarded as a 
reality in the same sense as the former. 

If the theory in question could be established 
from the first point of view, it would be psychos 
monistic only in form or name, but materialistic 
in nature. If it were based on the second point of 
view, it would be simply a sort of ideaUsm in 
essence, though under the form of panpsychism. 
Therefore, we may conclude that the theory of 
psychosphysical idealism cannot be successfully 
and satisfactorily established from either stand* 
point. 
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THE THEORY OF INTERACTIONISM. 

We have akeady seen that the theory of inter* 
actionism is the only one which can appeal to 
common experience as well as to metaphysics. 
Descartes is the founder of modern interactionism 
i. e. the metaphysical principle of dualism. He 
makes the fundamental distinction between the 
"corporeal" i. e. extension, and the "mental" i. e, 
thought, the foundation of metaphysics. These 
two substances, although distinct and independent, 
bear a closely reciprocal relation to one another, 
Descartes, however, did not go further and explain 
how these two substances, so unlike in nature, can 
act and react upon one another. It is this question 
which creates the greatest difficulty for this 
theory, and, consequently, this theory seems 
unable to hold the same position as the other 
theories. 

A glance at the arguments in favour of auto« 
matism and parallelism shows us that they appear 
to be opposed to the theory of interactionism. Can 
we then say that interactionism is a theory some* 
what out*of*date, and cannot make an equal claim 
to consideration with the other two? Certainly 
not, and for the following reasons: -^ 
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(1). Most of the arguments in support of auto* 
matism and parallelism, which seem to be opposed 
to inter actionism, are mainly based on the prin* 
ciples of physical science. It is not as yet possible 
for physical science to explain all the events and 
their changes in the world. Even modern leaders of 
science recognise this when they assert that the 
mechanical laws relating to matter are not suffi* 
cient to explain fully the facts of life. 

Again, the theory of interactionism appears 
difficult to establish, not because psycho»physical 
interaction has been proved improbable, but 
simply because some laws of physical science, 
based purely on inductive generalization, seem to 
be inconsistent with the fact of interaction. There 
is still the possibility that we might be able some 
day to work out a superior doctrine by which the 
gulf could be bridged, or the gulf may remain for 
ever, because it is beyond the power of human 
knowledge to bridge it. Such a great authority on 
parallelism as Prof. Wundt stiU thinks that "in 
considering voluntary movements of the body we 
must treat them as being psychically originated, 
because we cannot ascertain the nature of the 
physiological process which initiates them; and we 
must make use of the conception of psycho*physics 
al interaction, so long as we cannot complete our 
account of the brain processes". 

Over and above this, if we are to judge any 
kind of knowledge by the standard of physical 
principles only, there is a danger not only that 
some of our experienced facts may be disregarded 
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or ignored, but that the development of human 
knowledge will be thus restricted t6 a certain 
extent. Dr. McDougall says: "Suppose, then, that 
psychosphysical interaction is a fact, that it does 
really occur; then, the capitulation of biology 
and philosophy to physical science must have the 
effect of bringing the course of the development 
of human knowledge into a blind alley, in which 
further progress must be ever more difficult and 
must involve in a sense a departure from its goal". 
From this we see that the establishment of the 
validity of the physical principle does not 
necessarily follow the disestablishment of the 
theory of interactionism. 

(2) On the other hand, if we examine closely 
the theories of automatism and parallelism, there 
seems nothing in either of them seriously opposed 
to the principle of interactionism. For the auto* 
matist is partly in agreement with the interaction* 
ist, and only denies the truth of his theory when 
it is applied in the opposite direction. He cannot, 
however, give any sound reason for -denying this, 
as we have seen before; but meanwhile the inter* 
actionist is not without reasons for asserting it. 

With regard to parallelism, the thorough going 
correlation of mind and body — not only between 
their elements on each side, but extending to their 
arrangement and order as well — seems really 
to extend to causal relation in the parallelistic prin* 
ciple itself. Prof. Strong thinks that such a parallel* 
istic view as makes the correspondence extend 
to causal relation is "more justly entitled to the 
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name of parallelism than one which merely 
assumes a brain event for every mental state". 
Again, Prof. James asserts; "The 'concomitance', 
in the midst of 'absolute separateness', is an 
utterly irrational notion. It is to my mind quite 
inconceivable that consciousness should have 
'nothing to do with' a business which it so faith* 
fully attends", Mr. A. E.Taylor criticises parallelism 
somewhat from the same point of view but on a 
logical ground; "It is obvious", he says, "that you 
cannot infer from the premises that one total 
state, containing both a physical and a psychical 
element, causes another complex state of the same 
kind, the conclusion that the physical aspect of the 
first, by itself, has caused the physical, and the 
psychical the psychical aspect of the second". 
Thus, it might be well to say that the fact of inter* 
action seems to underlie the very principle of a 
thorough going parallelism. 

From the above mentioned point of view, we 
should think not only that the theory of inter* 
action should not be abandoned as out»of*date, 
but regarded as a possible hypothesis as much as 
any other theories can be. 

Although we may regard interactionism as a 
possible hypothesis just as much as the other theo* 
ries, yet at the same time, we must avoid the older 
view, maintained by some interactionists, with 
regard to the relation between mind and body; it 
is too simple to challenge comparison with the 
other theories. The most vulnerable point in this 
view is its postulation that the higher mental 
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States are not correlated with physical processes. 
From this proposition it is thought that in the case 
of the interaction between mind and body the 
causal relation consists in tEe passing over of the 
whole sphere of physical processes into that of 
psychical processes, and vice versa. If this state* 
ment were true, it would happen that in conse» 
quence of a certain nervous process there would 
be a temporal gap left for the psychical process 
to fill in. The same would happen in consequence 
of certain psychical processes. We may represent 
such a view of psycho*physical interaction by the 
following diagram: — 




The psychical processes are indicated by the 
circles; the physical processes by the black discs; 
and the causal relations by the lines. 

It is obvious that the theory of interactionism 
as indicated in the above diagram, is not only 
inconsistent with the physiological fact of the 
continuity of all physical processes within the 
nervous system, (i. e. there is no gulf which can be 
found in the connection of the nervous processes 
between the sense»impression and the muscular 
reaction upon it), but it also violates the law of psy? 
cho*neural concomitance (i. e. the whole sphere of 
psychical states is accompanied by its neural cor* 
relates). Besides, even when we look at the purely 
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empirical facts, as stated in the foregoing chapter, 
there seems to be no doubt that all mental states 
are correlated with physical processes either nega* 
tively or positively. Therefore, such an interpre* 
tation of interaction cannot be true from either 
point of view. 

On the other hand, as we have already said, 
not only is the physical process within the nervous 
system continuous, but the psychical process in the 
mental life is equally continuous. This is due to the 
fact that no train of any physical processes can be 
found in the nervous system either coming into 
existence without physical antecedents, or coming 
to an end without further physical effects; we shall 
find the same in any train of the psychical events. 
As both these continuous processes, the physical 
and the psychical, take place in one and the same 
organism, and as they are correlated so faithfully 
that one cannot dispense with the other, it is appar* 
ent that there must be some causal relation be* 
tv/een them. Whatever may be their causal relation, 
however, it cannot be represented by a single 
chain as in the above diagram. Perhaps the causal 
relation between such two continuous systems as 
the nervous and the psychical can not be better 
expressed than by the following series of propo* 
sitions: — 

(1) As there is a causal relation between the 
elements of each series — either the psychical or 
the physical — within its own system, so it is true 
that there are no psychical events which are not 
more or less determined by their psychical ante* 
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cedents, nor physical processes that are not more 
or less determined by their physical antecedents. 

(2) As there is another causal relation 
existing between the processes of the nervous 
system and those of mental life, so both cause and 
effect in each series never seem to be simple, but 
always complex. Therefore, though it is perfectly 
true to say that "no effect in either series is deters 
mined by a single cause", it is equally true to say 
that "no cause in either series is followed by a 
single effect". 

(3) As there are two sources of causal rela* 
tion in the psycho*physical organism, so the cause 
of a psychical state or a physical process may orig* 
inate either from its own or a corresponding 
series. 

(4) No matter whether a psychical state or a 
physical process originates either from its own or 
a corresponding series, the one is always 
immediately followed by its corresponding 
correlate. 

To make the above propositions clearer, let us 
take for illustration any psychical event. It might 
originate either from a psychical antecedent or 
from a physical antecedent. If it is caused by a 
psychical antecedent, it should have, at the same 
time, a physical correlation in its corresponding 
series. If it is caused by a physical antecedent, it 
should be immediately followed by another physic* 
al correlation, which will continue as long as it 
lasts. This might hold good of a given physical 
process in the organism. Here we should remem* 
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ber that there is always an equihbrium between 
the psycho*physical correlation within the organ* 
ism. In so far as there is a change on the one side, 
there always follows a change on the other. In 
other words, in consequence of the overbalance of 
either side, there must be an effect or influence on 
the other. Thus, the overbalancing of either side 
gives rise to the change in the psycho»physicaI 
correlation, and the change in the psycho*physical 
correlation results in a psycho«physical interaction. 
Since psycho^physical interaction presupposes a 
system of psycho«physical correlation, on the one 
hand, and consists in a change in such a system, 
on the other, we seem to be correct in calling it, 
"Correlative Psychofphysical Interaction". SuCh 
a theory of interactionism may be represented by 
the following diagrams: — 




AVvWWA 




The psychical series is represented by the 
first diagram, its corresponding series of the phy* 
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sical by the second one. The third indicates very 
complex catisal relations in the correlative psycho* 
physical interaction. 

One might argue that if it is true that no physical 
or psychical event is not more or less determined 
by its own series, then, it seems incorrect to say 
that a psychical or a physical event can originate 
from its corresponding series as well. These two 
propositions might, at first sight, seem not to be 
consistent with one another, but what we should 
notice here are the few words, 'more or less deter* 
mined' in the former proposition. We use the 
few words 'more or less determined' in this pro* 
position because of the assumption that a psychic* 
al state cannot be completely determined by its 
own series, even if it originates from a psychical 
antecedent. For a determination in such a psychic* 
al state still depends more or less upon the con* 
dition of its physical correlation. This may be 
exemplified by a familiar fact. A pleasant or 
delightful feeling can be produced by a happy 
thought, but owing to ill*health, the feeling derived 
from such a thought may not be so delightful as 
it would otherwise be. The same holds good of a 
physical process, which is originated by a physical 
antecedent. For instance, a general lassitude can 
be caused from want of food, but if one is much 
interested in reading a book, he would not be 
troubled so much as he would otherwise be. All 
this is due to the fact that there is always a 
psycho*physical correlation keeping an equilib* 
rium in any process within the organism. Thus, 
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it is not only that either a psychical or a physical 
event in the organism is more or less determined 
by its own series, but that at the same time it is 
more or less influenced by its corresponding series 
as well. 

Having demonstrated the psycho*physical rela* 
tion above described, we are able to understand 
why Mr. Bradley, in chapter 23 of his great work 
"Appearance and Reality", concludes that both 
volition and the volitional brain process must be 
joint causes of motor discharge, and Mr. A. E. Tay« 
lor, in his defence of interaction, asserts that it is 
even possible to treat some physical events which 
are solely caused by a physical antecedent, 'as if 
the presence of their psychical concomitants made 
no difference at all to their occurrence'. 

We have seen that interaction presupposes 
psychosphysical correlation, and that each side of 
the psychosphysical correlation is always in a 
complicated condition. This is why both effect 
and cause in either series never seem to be 
simple, but very complex. However, we must 
further remember that the cause and effect existing 
in psycho*physical interaction are not only com* 
plex, but vary in proportion as well. The multi* 
plicity of physical processes may be followed by 
a comparatively simple psychical state and vice 
versa. 

The psychologically unitary and simple", says 
Fechner, "are resultants of the physical manifold". 
We can use this to explain only one side of the 
interaction in psycho»physical processes, such as 
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sensation. It is a psychologically unitary state, 
which is, however, conditioned by a manifold 
physical antecedent. Again, such a relation can be 
more clearly shown in the fusion of sensations. 
"When two stimuli are simultaneously applied to 
the same sense*organs of any normal beings, they 
produce a change in his consciousness which is 
the combined effect or resultant", i. e. only a single 
effect in consciousness takes place. This combi* 
nation, which has been proved by Dr. McDougall 
from empirical evidence, is not due to the com* 
pounding of the two nervous processes caused by 
the external stimuli, but to a unitary resultant or 
effect produced by their acting in co«operation 
upon an immaterial being. On the other hand, 
we might also say that the same relation holds 
good in the opposite direction, i. e. what is physic* 
ally unitary and simple may result from what is 
psychically manifold. For instance, a certain 
volitional action might be very simple to perform, 
but its psychical condition may consist in very 
complex states, viz., a train of reasoning, a process 
of deliberation, then, a final decision of choice. Both 
of these cases (sensation and volitional movement) 
are examples of psycho»physical interaction in the 
inverse ratio. We should, however, remember 
that it may take place in the direct ratio as well, 
e. g. in the case of thought. For the conceptual 
process is supposed to react upon, as well as to be 
correlated with, 'the activity of a vastly complex 
neural system'. 
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On the whole, it is obvious that the relations 
between mind and body are too differentiated, 
complex, and variable to be arranged under such a 
uniform and systematic law as physical science 
attempts to do. Nevertheless, we might summar* 
ize them into two kinds of relations: (1) psycho* 
physical correlation and (2) psychosphysical inters 
action. As we have already said, interaction pre* 
supposes a psycho*physical correlation, and at the 
same time, the latter really consists in a psycho* 
physical interaction; so the truth seems to be that 
the one cannot dispense with the other. It must 
be remembered that a correlation here means 
something different from the correlation meant by 
the paralielist. For 'correlation' in this theory exists 
onjy between the psychical and physical elements 
on each side. With regard to their order and inter* 
changeability, they may be in a parallel relation, or 
may be differentiated and variable in other ways 
as well. These relations may be shown from those 
cases in which the relation within such psycho* 
physical correlation varies in different proportions 
as we mentioned above. This is what we mean 
by a "Correlative Psycho'physical Interaction". 

Having understood what we mean by a 
"Correlative Psycho'physical Interaction" let us 
now take into consideration the principal 
arguments which attack interactionism, namely: — 

(1) The inconceivability of psycho * physical 
interaction. 

(2) The law of the conservation of energy. 

(3) The principles of biology. 
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(I) The inconceivability of psycho ' physical 
interaction. 

The incompatibility or inconceivability of the 
causal relation between the mental and the physical 
is a strong objection to the possibility of inter* 
action between them, for interaction is only sup* 
posed to exist between things of a like nature. 
The brain process can scarcely be conceived of as 
being able to affect consciousness, or vice versa. 
This assertion implies that the law of cause and 
effect can hardly be applied to such entirely hete# 
rogeneous things as the brain and consciousness. 
Let us now consider what is the fundamental prin« 
ciple in the law of causality. 

The allsimportant principle in the causal law 
is that, given a certain conditioning process, a cer* 
tain phenomenon invariably occurs; in the absence 
of a certain phenomenon, its corresponding con* 
ditioning process is also absent. This being so, what 
is indispensable to the law of causality, is the in* 
variable occurrence or absence of a certain pheno* 
menon and its certain conditioning process, 
but the qualitative likeness between these two 
does not seem necessarily to be counted among 
the essential conditions of a causal relation. 
Therefore, even the fundamental law of causality 
seems, after all, to have nothing to say about the 
homogeneity and the heterogeneity of the pheno* 
mena that stand in the relation of cause and effect. 
On the other hand, let us see how we can dis* 
cover that there is a connection between cause and 
effect among material things. Experience shows 
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US that the knowledge of a causal relation between 
physical objects is not necessarily due to their 
being of like nature, but to our repeated obser« 
vation of them, though their nature can be discov* 
ered from the scientific standpoint. For instance, 
rubbing the hands is followed by some warmth; so 
we believe that the former is the cause of the latter, 
notwithstanding the fact that such things as 
molar motion (i. e. rubbing the hands) and heat 
are two entirely different things to any person 
who has no scientiifc knowledge. But such a differ* 
ence in nature does not in the least shake his 
belief in the fact that one is the cause of the other. 
Thanks to the progress of scientific knowledge, we 
know that heat is itself 'a motion of particles' and 
its production is due to a mere transformation of 
molar motion into another motion (heat). Then the 
heterogeneous nature of the two seems to dis* 
appear. Let us now compare such a process of 
physical interaction with that of psycho«physical 
interaction. 

In psychosphysical interaction, we have seen 
that sensation is usually regarded as produced by 
a physical cause, i. e. a sensory nervous process. 
Such a view seems to be derived from our ordinary 
experience just as much as is the belief that heat 
is produced by rubbing the hand (molar motion). 
The unlikeness of the sensory nervous process to 
sensation does not seem greater to any normal 
person than the unlikeness between molar motion 
and heat. Then, the only difference between the 
former and the latter lies in the fact that heat is 
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known as a motion of particles in itself only 
through scientific knowledge, while sensation 
cannot be identified with the sensory nervous 
process. This, however, does not necessarily 
prove the impossibility of such a fact. This being 
so, why can we not expect that such an interaction 
between psychosphysical processes, as in sensation, 
may be explained as clearly as the causal relation 
between material objects. If it might be expected 
that a day should come when the barrier between 
organic and inorganic beings is broken down and 
a living organism could be generated in the lab* 
oratory, we could, then, equally expect that the in* 
compatibility between mind and body would be 
overcome, and a clear theory of the soul would 
appear in the history of philosophy. 

Perhaps the obvious difference between phy* 
sical interaction and psychosphysical interaction is 
that cause and effect between physical objects are 
capable of being seen or touched through percep* 
tion, while we cannot, however, see a mind act 
upon a dense material mass, nor any nervous pro* 
cess react upon a mind. This is really another 
important factor which gives rise to the notion of 
the inconceivability of psycho*physical interaction. 
"Only experince". Prof. Stumpf says, "can show 
what things belong together as cause and effect". 
We must remember that experience does not only 
consist of something visible -to perception, but of 
those things we can feel, imagine, reflect, etc. as 
well. Anything we have experienced by feeling, 
imaging, or reflecting is just as much real 
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as those things experienced by perception. Per* 
haps ih6 former is more valuable than the latter. 
All such things as ether, energy, atoms, and elec* 
trons are in their origin derived from ideal con* 
structions and they seem to be more useful as 
hypotheses for explaining the physical universe 
than those things we really perceive. This 
leads some philosophers to assert that 'psychic* 
al causation is the only kind of causation 
of which we have any understanding', in oppo* 
sition to those who hold that physical causa* 
tion is the only thing we can understand. Thus, 
there seems no reasonable ground for believing 
only in the facts derived from our experience 
through perception, and not in those derived from 
our inner experience. Lotze tells us that "it is 
easy to show that in the interaction between body 
and soul, there lies no greater riddle than in any 
example of causation, and that only the false con* 
ceit that we understand something of the one case, 
excites our astonishment that we understand 
nothing of the other." Let us now further exa* 
mine, from a purely scientific point of view, to 
what extent we can understand the case of physical 
causation better than that of psycho*physical cau* 
sation. 

We have already said that the principle of cau* 
sation not only shows how a given effect follows 
a given cause, but how cause and effect are parts 
of one continuous process. This holds good of 
any case where both cause and effect are material. 
In the case of psycho*physical interaction, it seems 
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that all we can show is that a given psychical cause 
is uniformly followed by a physical effect and vice 
versa. Again, we can only feel that a psychical 
cause, together with its following physical effect 
and vice versa, are processes continuous with one 
another, but we cannot really explain how they 
may be regarded a? belonging to one continuous 
process. This is mainly because of the qualitative 
unlikeness between the two discussed above. 

In consequence of this, there is a further differ* 
ence between a physical and a psycho^physical 
causation. The difference lies in the fact that we 
can show the exact quantitative relation as well 
as the qualitative likeness of a physical cause to 
its effect, but we fail to do so when one is psychical 
and the other physical. Because we are unable to 
find a ccwnmon measure of the mental and the 
physical, we cannot find a quantitative equivalence 
between a sensory nervous process and sensation 
or between a volition and its physical movement. 
A causal relation, of course, can be made more 
intelligible when its exact quantitative relation is 
known, but it does not necessarily follow that a 
causal relation cannot be established without 
knowing its exact quantitative relation, for all the 
causal relations acknowledged to exist between 
the mental processes have never been taken into 
calculation in this manner. 

On this point, Kiilpe maintains that "causal 
equivalence has nothing whatever to do with like» 
ness or unlikeness of kind." He proceeds, "we 
beHeve in the interaction of bodily and mental 
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processes because we see that a more intensive 
sensation follows upon a stronger excitation of 
sense, and a more vigorous movement upon a more 
vehement impulse of will." This shows that it is 
not because of the unlikeness of kind that we 
cannot find any quantitative relation in psycho* 
physical interaction at allr In experimental 
psycho^physics, as a matter of fact, a roughly qyan» 
titative relation has been found between a change 
in the intensity of a stimulus and a change in that 
of a sensation. It is on this that Weber's law is 
established, viz., "Equal increments of sensation* 
intensity are determined by increments of stimu* 
lussintensity whose value is in each case a constant 
fraction or percentage of the total value of the 
stimulus." 

From the above statement, we can notice that 
the difference between psycho»physical and phy* 
sical causation apparently amounts to this; that in 
the former we are unable (1) to show a continuous 
process from cause to effect and (2) to measure 
the causal equation between them. It is, we think, 
on this ground, that the relation of physical cans 
sation can be clearly explained, while the relation 
of the psycho*physical causation can only be indi* 
cated, but is still far from being explained. 

To discuss this assertion, we had better first 
quote Lotze's words. He tells us that "we shall 
never see the last atom of nerve impinging on the 
soul, or the soul upon it, but equally in the case 
of two visible spheres the impact is not the intellis 
gible cause of the communication of motion; it is 
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nothing but form in which we can perceive some* 
thing happening which we do not comprehend." Is 
it not that such explanation of physical causation 
appears legitimate because we seem to understand 
its intrinsic nature thoroughly and thus to know 
its real intelligible cause clearly? Is it not by 
virtue of this that we are led to think that the 
relation of psycho*physical causation cannot be 
explained at all? All these assertions seem to be 
only partially true in view of Lotze's teaching as 
quoted above. Besides, Dr. McDougall teUs us that 
when we examine the notion of communication of 
momentum by impact, we do not seem to under* 
stand the intimate nature of even the most familiar 
type of interaction (viz. physical interaction). If 
it is true that we cannot really understand its inti* 
mate nature, the impact in the physical interaction 
can hardly be said to be the intelligible cause of 
the communication of momentum, even though its 
continuous process from cause to effect can be 
shown, and its causal equation demonstrated. 
Since all these seem no more than what Lotze 
calls 'the forms in which we can perceive some* 
thing happening which we do not comprehend'. 

Here we might compare the work which can 
be done by a scientist in physical and chemical 
science with the work being done by a man's 
labour in industrial production. The part played 
by labour in production does not consist in 
producing matter, but only in a change of 
the place of an object itself or a change 
of form of its component parts, in a word, 
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a displacement of matter. For all that a man's 
labour can do is to stir, separate, connect, insert, 
superpose and arrange; all of these are only differ* 
ent modes of the displacement of matter. Let us 
now, on the other hand, see how physical and 
chemical events take place in the scientific world. 
Physical and chemical events consist simply of a 
more or less rapid displacement of a given number 
of material elements in different modes of change 
and combination. Therefore, the work of a scien* 
tist in the physical world does not necessarily 
consist in comprehending the intrinsic nature of 
matter, but only in knowing the various forms 
under which the material elements have been 
arranged and, at most, making a quantitative cal» 
culation among the various forms, in a word, a 
displacement of material elements. Consequently, 
all that a scientist can do by his acute observation 
is to analyse, assimilate, decompose, compose, 
arrange in a causal relation, construct in an un» 
broken continuity, and demonstrate in a causal 
equation. All these things are simply different 
modes of exhibiting the different forms in which 
the system of material elements can be displaced 
and constructed. This is why it appears to me, 
that the man of science in his sphere can do no 
more to explain the intrinsic nature of matter than 
the labourer can do to produce it. 

If a scientist cannot indeed realize the intrinsic 
nature of matter, neither can he conceive the in< 
telligible cause operating in physical interaction. 
If he could even understand the forms under which 
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the material process goes on, still the demonstra* 
tion of such form would be rather an indication 
of its causal relation than an explanation of it. 
Therefore, it seems, after all, that the same crit* 
icism which is applied to psycho*physical causation 
might equally well be applied to physical 
causation, if we investigate the latter from a 
deeper point of view. On the whole, we may 
conclude that it is not justifiable to deduce the 
impossibility of psycho*physical interaction from 
the assumption that it is inconceivable. 

(2) The law of the conservation of energy. 

In connection with the view of the incompati* 
bility of the mental and the physical we should take 
account of the law of the conservation of energy. 
It is the fundamental principle on which modern 
science has been built up and adds great weight to 
the theory of parallelism, and at the same time 
tells against that of interactionism. The law of the 
conservation of energy may be summarized as 
follows: — 

(a) The total sum of energy, kinetic as well 
as potential, in the physical universe always 
remains constant in its quantity. 

(b) Whenever the transformation of energy 
takes place in any part of the physical system, 
the quantity of energy thus transformed is neither 
increased nor decreased; it is simply a matter of 
uniform equal exchange. 

According to this law, all physical process is 
no more than the distribution of energy in various 
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ways from one part to another within the physical 
world. Such a distribution results in no alteration 
of the quantity of physical energy in the universe. 
In this way, we can explain all physical processes 
by their physical antecedents, so that the physical 
series becomes a closed and finite system. In con» 
sequence of this, the psychical influence is swept 
out from the physical universe altogether. 

If, on the other hand, the psychical factor is 
supposed to influence in any way the source of the 
physical process, then, it will mean that either 
'there will be work done in the organism without 
the expenditure of energy' or 'there will be loss of 
energy without work being done by the organism'. 
Consequently, the quantity of energy in the phy» 
sical universe is either increased or diminished. 
This statement seems strongly to support the view 
of the incompatibility of mind and body, especially 
when we see how impossible it is for the trans* 
formation or conversion of force to take place 
between the material process and the mental 
activity. 

Hence comes the problem, as we have said 
before, whether the principle of the conservation 
of energy is a law which can be universally applied 
to all natural phenomena, or only a useful hypo* 
thesis applicable to physical facts. This is really 
a difficult question for the interactionist to answer, 
for if he recognises the universal validity of the 
principle, he requires to reconcile the efficiency of 
the mental phenomenon with the law of the con* 
servation of energy; if he thinks that this prin* 
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ciple only holds good of physical facts, he has to 
give a justifiable reason for such an inference. Let 
us first examine the ways in which the interaction* 
ist seeks to. reconcile the law of the conservation 
of energy with psycho«physical interaction. 

There are various way^ suggested by the inter* 
actionist with a view to such a reconcihation. One 
is that the mind has the capacity of altering the 
direction of the motions between particles without 
affecting either its quantity or its rate, for in* 
stance, 'a force or stress applied to a moving body 
along a line of direction strictly at right angles to 
the path of its motion, deflects the path of the 
body without doing work, without diminishing or 
increasing of its rate of movement, and therefore 
without altering its momentum or kinetic energy'. 
The view that mind only guides material mechan* 
ism without doing work was first suggested by 
Descartes. Mind may thus be regarded as having 
an influence on the brain action, but without in* 
creasing or decreasing the quantity of the energy 
in the brain process itself. 

The objection to this is that a physical move* 
ment can hardly be made to change its direction, 
unless a certain, amount of the energy of another 
physical object is spent, for the alteration in the 
direction of a material movement is always carried 
out at the cost of the energy of another physical 
object. So it is thought that what holds good of 
the alteration of direction in the case of physical 
movement must hold equally true of psycho* 
physical motion. Then, how can the mind alter 
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the direction of physical motion without expending 
energy? This view seems unsatisfactory, unless 
we consider that the mind alters the direction of a 
physical movement in a different manner from 
that in which a physical movement is altered in its 
direction by a physical one. 

To avoid the above mentioned difficulty, 
another view has been suggested by Prof. Wundt. 
This is that the mind may be considered to inter* 
act on the physical process, when the potential 
energy in some cases seems to be prevented by 
the psychical factor from passing over into the 
kinetic, as if, for example, after a stone has "been 
thrown up to a given height, it could be held sus« 
pended there for one moment by a psychical factor, 
i. e. 'an effort of will'. Such a suggestion is derived 
from the observation that in some cases of the 
transformation of physical energy a part of the 
energy becomes potential or latent; the potential 
energy in turn, being capable of becoming kinetic 
again. 

On the same ground, but from the physiolog* 
ical standpoint. Dr. Driesch declares "that one 
essential peculiarity of living organisms is that in 
their tissues the conversion of potential into active 
energy is liable to be temporarily suspended or 
postponed by a non«mechanical agency" i. e. 
'entelechy'. 

Dr. McDougall, influenced by this suggestion 
also maintains that it is possible for the mind to 
exert guidance on the brain process without doing 
work. He illustrates this by instancing the case 
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of the pendulum of a clock. "Now suppose", he 
says, "that mind could arrest it in the position of 
latent energy; then, if it were so held but for the 
briefest movement, the course of the physical 
events would have been altered without change of 
the quantity of energy of the universe". And, "if 
the mind could exert such an influence upon the 
atoms or molecules of the brain substance, it might 
thus play a decisive part in determining the issue 
of brain processes, without breach of the law of 
conservation of energy". 

Over and above all this, we might point 
out another view which regards consciousness 
as a form of energy. Prof. Strong says, "Any 
view which ascribes physical action to the 
mind, no matter what the nature of that 
action, can be reconciled with the principle 
of conservation of energy only on the hypo* 
thesis that the mind is itself a form of energy". 
Such a view of reconciliation, of course, seems to 
bring the mental and the physical closer than the 
others, for in so far as we regard consciousness as 
a form of energy, it must belong to one and the 
same system as the physical process. Besides, 
since we cannot give a precise definition of phy« 
sical energy, we have apparently no right to deny 
that consciousness is a form of energy. If conscious* 
ness be considered a form of energy, then, in 
the transformation of energy between the physical 
and the psychical, the sum of energy produced in 
the one would be equal to the corresponding 
amount of energy which disappeared in the other. 
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This must presuppose the possibiUty of seeking a 
common measure for both sides. Failing this, we 
shall meet with the same difficulty, as we have 
mentioned before, of being unable to show an exact 
quantitative relation between the energy trans* 
formed in passing from the one to the other. Thus, 
to make consciousness a kind of energy would 
upset all the calculation of physiology, more parti* 
cularly as the former is such an inexplicable and 
incalculable factor. 

Each of the suggestions mentioned above 
seems a plausible method for reconciling the law 
of the conservation of energy with the efficiency 
of the mind. At the same time, none of them 
can escape criticism. The reason for this is that 
all these views seek to explain psycho»physical 
interaction by a purely physical law such as 
those on which physical interaction is based — espe* 
cially the last view which makes consciousness a 
form of energy. It seems to me that if mind only 
alters the direction of physical movement without 
doing work, consciousness is then conceived to be 
somewhat in a position of inefficiency and passiv* 
ity, instead of efficiency and activity. If we sups 
pose that the only way in which the mind acts 
upon the body is by preventing the passage of 
potential energy into kinetic, we consider this ex« 
planation too simple to meet the requirements of 
the complex relation of psycho»physical interaction. 
The same may be argued concerning the view that 
mind is a guide similar to the pendulum swinging 
to and fro in a clock. However, each of these 
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views has its own merit, for each seems to corre» 
spond with certain aspects of the process of 
psychosphysical interaction notwithstanding the 
fact that they are insufficient to explain the re» 
lation of psycho»physical interaction as a whole. 
If we seek to identify consciousness with a 
form of energy, we still witness the capitulation of 
the mental process to the material mechanism. 
Such a view seems to be the materialistic doctrine 
again only in a different form. In a word, all these 
results are obtained by setting forth the law of the 
conservation of energy at first as "a law of uni« 
versal validity", then, by trying, according to this 
standard, to offer an explanation of the process of 
psycho*physical interaction. This is why each of 
these explanations offered has to be criticised in 
one way or another in the light of the whole 
theory of psycho*physical interaction. As a result of 
these criticisms, there seem to be only two more 
suggestions that we can make. We may suggest 
that it is either impossible to establish the univer* 
sality of the principle of the conservation of 
energy or it is possible to extend the principle to 
the psychical sphere. 

(1) We are led by the first view to think that 
the principle of the conservation of energy is only 
a working hypothesis for the physical phenomena 
and does not necessarily hold good of mental phe» 
nomena. In other words "the law is merely an 
empirical genralization whose validity extends only 
to those orders of phenomena of which it has been 
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shown to hold good by exact experiment"". Of course 
there seems no justification for the transference 
of this principle from a purely material system, 
where the mental factor is absent altogether, to 
a world in which both psychical and physical pro« 
cesses take part. Perhaps it is not impossible 
that this principle may never be successfully 
applicable to our inner life. On this point Dr. 
McDougall states a clear view when he says: 
"We may accept the law of the conservation of 
energy as a well based generalization for the inors 
ganic realm. But we have no warrant for extend* 

ing it to the fealm of organisms, of life, 

And again, all living organisms show peculiarities 
of behaviour that are not exhibited by any inorgan* 
ic aggregations of matter. The peculiarities of 

behaviour of living organisms are correlated 

with the presence of psycho*physical pro* 

cesses in them; and this fact of correlation implies 
causal relation between the two things". It is the 
fact that "all living organisms show certain pecul* 
iarities of behaviour which are not exhibited by 
any inorganic aggregations of matter", i.e. 'the 
psycho«physical process', to which our second view 
will call special attention. 

(2) Energy can only be defined generally as 
'the capacity of doing work'. This definition has 
a very broad meaning, and energy thus seems to be 
simply constructed by our imagination for explain* 
ing the processes of physical phenomena. Hence, 
no one as yet seems able to give a precise and clear 
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definition to physical energy in order to mark it 
off from the processes of mental Ufe. In so far as 
physical energy cannot be literally and clearly de* 
fined, we may be excused for extending the great 
principle of energy to the sphere of psychical pro* 
cess. Even so, we must remember that those views 
which are based on purely physical laws must meet 
with criticism in one way or another. Therefore, 
if consciousness be considered a kind of energy, we 
must be careful not to identify it completely with 
physical energy, for as we have seen 'the pecul* 
iarities of behaviour of living organisms are corre* 
latedwiththepresenceofpsycho'physicalprocesses'. 
This is what we call the psycho«physical system, 
in which both the mental and material partici* 
pate. It is from this system, and not from the 
physico*chemical system — in which only material 
processes operate — that we should try to explain 
consciousness as a form of energy, for the organic 
process involves some peculiar features which cans 
not be described in terms of the physico-chemical 
process. We might use the word 'entelechy' as 
Dr. Driesch does, to express this psychical energy; 
but we think that its function is wider than post* 
poning the conversion of potential into active 
energy. Moreover, we must know that the hypo« 
thesis of such an entelechy aims at explaining the 
facts of psycho*physical interaction as a whole, 
in other words, it is supposed to serve as a channel 
for the transformation of energy from the psychic* 
al to the physical sphere, and vice versa. Therefore, 
this theory should be constructed with the facts of 
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mental life in view as well as with the empirically 
deduced mechanical laws. What holds good of 
the transformation of energy in a purely physical 
sphere does not necessarily hold good of the com* 
munication of energy in a psycho«physical one. 
So the fact that an exact quantitative relation can 
be shown in the case of the transformation of 
physical energy, does not necessarily prove the 
impossibility of the transformation of energy in a 
psychosphysical process, simply because the psy» 
chical factor is inexplicable and incalculable. On 
the whole, we might conclude that it is not impos* 
sible to extend the great principle of energy to the 
sphere of mental process; only we should regard 
such 'psychical energy' or soscalled 'entelechy' as 
something based on a psychosphysical system, 
and somewhat different from the purely physical 
energy, which is based on a physico-chemical 
system. 

(3) The principles of biology. 

Another important argument against interac» 
tionism is to be drawn from certain principles of 
biology. We have seen that both automatism and 
parallelism are supported by the hypothesis of the 
continuity of the evolutionary process from in* 
animate things to living organisms. This view 
may rule out psychical influence from playing any 
part in the course of the evolutionary process, (as 
in automatism) or may suggest that a conscious 
factor goes hand in hand with the material system 
from the very beginning of evolution (as in paraleU 
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ism). It is on account of this that the automatist 
and the paralleUst, notwithstanding the fact that 
the explanations they offer are rather different, 
each boasts that his doctrines can explain the origin 
of consciousness, while the interactionist leaves 
it a mystery. Nevertheless, this statement does 
not by any means give the death«blow to interact* 
ion ism, for when we come to consider biological 
theories as a whole, we find certain biological prin* 
ciples in favour of interactionism just as much as 
of the other theories. Let us first give an account 
of the various biological theories: — 

(1) Darwinism. — Darwin explains the gene* 
sis of species by 'the accumulating of invisible va« 
riations'. From this it is assumed that the evolu* 
tion of species and the adaptation of structure 
and function to external circumstances are 
determined by the blind mechanical process 
of natural selection. The special feature in 
the process of natural selection is the struggle 
for existence of the organism. Consequently, 
neither organs nor functions evolved by natural 
selection are without utility, for all of them have 
been evolved for one aim, i. e. the struggle for 
life. The question here is whether such insen* 
sible variations and such a natural selection are 
sufficient factors for the determination of those 
organs and functions. If not, it seems possible 
that an inner factor, i. e. mind, has also played a 
part in the course of evolution. This leads us to 
consider the older theory of Lamarck. 
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(2) The Lamarckian theory. — Lamarck re> 
gards the adaptation of organs and functions in 
species as having been achieved by the determining 
factor of 'the very efforts of the organism', for the 
purpose of adapting itself to its various circum* 
stances and situations. It is on account of this that 
all reflex and instinctive actions are conceived of 
as having been once consciously performed by our 
ancestors. The essential feature of this theory is 
the belief in the transmissibility or inheritance of 
acquired characters from generation to generation. 

(3) NeosDarwinism. — This theory denies the 
transmissibility of acquired characters in the evolu* 
tionary process and tries to explain organic evolu* 
tion by natural selection from a certain great num» 
ber of indeterminate and spontaneous variations, 
which are due to 'the difference inherent in the 
germ borne by the individual in the course of his 
career'. Such determinate variations due to the 
differences inherent in the germ borne by the in* 
dividual are regarded as purely accidental and in* 
dividual. But to regard these differences as acci* 
dental and individual is inconsistent with the fact 
that 'they might appear at the same time and in 
the same form in all the representations of the 
same species or at least in a certain number of 
them'. This is why some authorities hold that this 
theory is not sufficient to explain organic evo* 
lution. 

(4) The theory of 'mutation'. — This theory 
is based on the conception of a 'tendency to 
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change', happening in a certain species after a cer» 
tain lengthy period. Mutations, in organic evolu» 
tion, take place in the modification of structure or 
of functions. They are supposed neither to be due to 
some kinds of fortuitous variations nor to be the re* 
suit of an accumulation of happy accidents, though 
they might appear suddenly in a given species. 
According to recent research in biological pro* 
cesses, it has been found that such mutations really 
take place in different species from generation to 
generation. This theory certainly seems to sur* 
mount some difficulties which Neo*Darwinism has 
failed to meet. 

Each of the above mentioned theories, being 
supported by a certain number of facts has its 
own merit. It is beyond our scope here to discuss 
fully these theories on their own merits. For our 
present purpose it is enough to inquire how far 
these theories support or reject the theory of in* 
teractionism. 

The theory of Darwinism certainly does not 
seem to support psycho*physical interaction. For 
it regards the genesis of species and the 
adaptation of structure and function to en* 
vironment as being capable of explanation 
by the blind mechanical process of natural 
selection. If we go further in our invest* 
igation of the Darwinian system, we shall find 
that there is an essential factor assisting such na* 
tural selection, i. e. the struggle for existence. On 
the other hand, there is a certain result following 
from such natural selection, viz., all organs and 
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functions are evolved for utility. It should be 
remembered that as the struggle for existence 
implies a kind of 'persistent striving', so there is a 
conscious factor involved in it, i. e. teleological fac« 
tor, and again, that if consciousness is something 
evolved, it must be for the purposes of utility. 
This being so, consciousness seems, after all, to 
have been an essential and active factor in the evo<^ 
lutionary process. We can, therefore, be excused 
for saying that the theory of Darwinism is in part 
compatible with the theory of inter actionism. 

The Lamarckian view, which ascribed to 'the 
efforts of the organism' the process of adapting, 
for purposes of utility, the organs and functions 
to the conditions of their existence, is the theory 
most favourable to interactionism, for such 'efforts' 
obviously imply consciousness and will. Again, 
this theory presupposes the transmissibility of 
acquired characters from ancestors. This is sup* 
posed to play an important part in determining the 
direction and course of the modifications of struc« 
ture and function in the variations of the offsping. 
If such inheritance of acquired characters really 
has taken place as the essential factor of those de* 
terminate variations, it is plain that mind must 
have had great importance and weight through 
the whole course of organic evolution. 

The denial of such inheritance by Neo»Darwin* 
ism, indicates a denial that consciousness has 
played any part in the determination of the organs 
ic evolutionary course. The explanation offered 
b^' this theory for organic evolution is based purely 
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on the mechanical theory of Ufe, i. e. natural selec* 
tion from a great number of indeterminate but 
spontaneous variations. Certainly, the principle of 
the inheritance of acquired characters cannot be 
' consistent with this theory, for it has been found 
that the inheritance of all the specific characters 
of an organism cannot be explained 'mechanically'. 
This being so, is it not because the inheritance of 
acquired characters cannot be mechanically explain* 
ed that Neo»Darwinism denies the fact of such 
inheritance? If this is the case, the ground for 
the denial of such inheritance does not seem to be 
at all sound. 

With regard to the theory of mutation, there 
does not seem much to be said either for or against 
the principle of interactionism. But we must res 
member that this theory is not necessarily compat* 
ible with the mechanical interpretation of life, for 
mutations are not supposed to be either some 
kinds of fortuitous variations or the result of the 
accumulation of happy accidents; they are merely 
necessary to explain the facts actually happening 
in different species in the course of evolution. All 
we can see in the mutations is that they must 
presuppose 'a tendency to change'. If this be so, 
we might then suggest that such 'a tendency to 
change' has a teleological factor in it. Perhaps, 
in this way, this theory seems to be rather for, 
than against, interactionism. 

From a review of these biological theories, we 
see that the Lamarckian theory and Neo*Darwin» 
ism are two rather opposite theories; the one is 
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for, just as much as the other is against, the theory 
of interactionism. But it should be noted here that 
it is not on a sound basis that Neo»Darwinism 
attacks the principle of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. Besides, it has been argued, by some 
noted authors, (especially by Prof. Bergson lately) 
that the mechanical theory of NeosDarwinism is 
insufficient to explain organic evolution. If so, 
Neo*Darwinism is not in itself a satisfactory the* 
ory. With regard to the other two theories, i. e. 
Darwinism and the theory of mutations, they do, 
in some respects, as we have seen, support the 
theory of interactionism. Therefore, balancing 
biological arguments for or against interactionism, 
we can safely say that the arguments against in» 
teractionism are no more cogent than those in 
favour of it. 

Ultimate arguments in favour of 
interactionism. 

In the foregoing discussions we have seen that 
even the strongest arguments against interaction* 
ism, viz., the incompatibility between the mental 
and the physical, the principle of the conservation 
of energy, and certain biological principles, do not 
necessarily rule out psycho*physical interaction as 
impossible. And from what we have urged be* 
fore, perhaps they do not even affect the validity 
of this theory. Besides these special arguments, 
there are a number of ultimate problems with re* 
gard to the theory of interactionism, which have 
to be examined and answered by the interactionist, 
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e. g., What do we mean by the conceptions of mind 
and matter, which are supposed to interact upon 
one another? How do they exist and what is their 
nature? How can mind and matter be uhimately 
connected? What is their real relation? Is the 
notion of interaction able to indicate or explain 
their relation? If it is, how can we explain the 
ultimate reality by the principle of interactionism? 
Of course most of these questions have to be dealt 
with in the light of metaphysics; but we must not 
forget to look at the empirical standpoint, if 
necessary. 

Is not interactionism sometimes attacked be* 
cause it seems to be simply a combination of naive 
realism and dualism? Interactionists appear to think 
of mind quite as equally real and distinct a thing 
as matter, and that the former exists alongside of 
the latter; so the one is naturally expected to act 
on the other. Meanwhile, do not the supporters of 
interactionism seem to neglect the question of 
what we mean by matter or mind, which are assert* 
ed to react reciprocally? The doctrine would cer« 
tainly be ambiguous, if interactionists failed to 
give a clear answer to the above question. This is, 
indeed, a criticism which we might apply to current 
interactionism. But we must recognise at the same 
time that the same point might also be used to 
criticise the current theories of automatism and 
parallelism. To answer the question at issue, let 
us examine first of all the two notions — mind 
and matter. 
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(1) The conceptions of mind and matter. 

We must remember that mind and matter are 
correlative and supplementary; one seems to have 
no meaning except in reference to the other. Con« 
sciousness could not manifest itself without an 
object; nor could matter be revealed without con* 
sciousness. 

We have seen that most modern philosophers 
hold that physical objects have no existence apart 
from mind, and that the former seem to manifest 
themselves by being more or less a modality of 
the latter, for if mind does not exist, neither does 
matter. The sky, the mountains, plains, houses, 
trees, flowers, are all material objects, but 
none of them can be known except through the 
medium of the perceptual processes. Colour, light, 
sound, taste, and smell, are different qualities of 
matter, but their existence consists in our con* 
sciousness of such states obtained through 
sensations. The ether, atoms, molecules, and 
electrons, energy and momentum, are dif* 
ferent ultimate or primitive constituents and 
modes of matter, but their manifestation is 
due to the constructive process of imagination and 
thought. Even though we may not deriy that the 
physical world would still continue its existence 
after ceasing to be perceived, yet it is through our 
being able to imagine the existence of such a world 
that it does exist. We are thus led to believe that 
it is a possible perception to any mind which can 
perceive it. Therefore, no matter of what kind 
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matter is, there is always to be found a psychical 
state more or less corresponding to it. 

Let us now take a glance at the psychological 
phenomena of mental life, viz., sensations, percep* 
tions, imagination, recollection, thought or reason* 
ing, desire, attention, volition, &c. All of these 
no doubt seem to be mental phenomena. We may 
inquire — Is there any one of them which is purely 
subjective? There seems to be none, if our re* 
flection is correct, for reflection shows us that in 
all these mental processes we can trace two ele* 
ments, viz., the objects known and the knowing 
mind — although these two elements are always 
combined. In support of this, we may quote M. 
Binet's words, "Every sensation comprises an ims 
pression and a cognition. In a recollection there 
is, in like manner, a certain image of the past, 
and the fact consisting in the taking cognizance 
of this image. It is, in other terms, the distinc* 
tion between the intelligence and the object. Simi* 
larly, all reasoning has an object; there must be 
matter on which to reason, whether this matter be 
supplied by the facts or the ideas. Again, a de« 
sire, a volition, an act of reflection, has need of a 
point of application. One does not will in the 
air, one wills something; one does not reflect in 
the void, one reflects over a fact or over some 
difficulty." All this shews that consciousness must 
have its content. Consciousness, without content, 
is empty, and it cannot be conceived. Such content 
in consciousness is originally derived from matter. 
Therefore, in so far as some content or some ob* 
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ject is found in every mental process, such con* 
tent or object is the source from which we can 
trace out the elements which are derived from 
matter. This being so, even what we call psychic* 
al states are practically a combination of two 
elements, i. e. mental and material, though the lat* 
ter can hardly be traced out except through the 
mental process of reflection. 

The dual combination found either in so«called 
mental or in so*called physical phenomena may 
be metaphorically compared with the natural com* 
bination of form and substance in any material 
objects. We cannot really separate the form of a 
thing from its substance, for there is no form 
without substance, nor any substance without 
form, as Aristotle points out. The one is always 
bound up with the other. In a similar way, we 
always find mind and matter inseparable from one 
another in every real fact or phenomenon. Thus 
it seems that mind and matter, like form and sub« 
stance, have each an incomplete existence, and 
neither of them can be realised or understood 
without the other. This being so, we no longer 
find, on the one hand,the so*called 'mind', destitute 
of all physical aspects, or on the other, the so*called 
'matter', void of all mental factors, but a system of 
psychosphysical unity, on the one hand, and a 
system of physico«psychical unity, on tha other. 
Therefore, in the end, a clear boundary line cannot 
be drawn between these two systems, and conse* 
quently a clear definition cannot be given to either 
of them. Here we can only repeat what we have 
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said before. "Mind and matter are two things cor* 
relative and supplementary", for each of them can 
only be partially viewed in its own limited sphere. 
It is because of the constant combination of 
the physical and the mental that some philosophers 
believe the question of the relation between mind 
and body to arise from a false distinction, and the 
distinction between these two in a mere abstrac* 
tion to be illegitimate; for they affirm that all 
knowledge is derived from experience. In examin* 
ing the nature of our experience, we find that it 
consists, neither in matter only, nor in mind only, 
but in a unity of duality (i. e. of objective and subs 
jective elements). Is such an abstract distinction 
of matter and mind illegitimate? To discuss this 
we must consider the next question. 

(II) Should there be a division between, or separat 
tion of mind and matter? 

We admit that our experience consists in 
a unity of subjective and objective elements. 
But if we return to examine the way in 
which our ordinary experience is formed, 
there seem to be two different factors operate 
ing, viz., the mental and the material. For instance, 
anybody who has perceived something, can, after 
a moment's reflection, notice this very obviously 
in the process, since there is a difference between 
the object perceived, i. e. the material, and the 
consciousness which perceives it, i. e. the mental. 
On the other hand, it is apparent to any one that 
there is a difference between the observation of 
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an external object or the body of another person, 
and the observation of the internal world or the 
mind of another, for such a one will find that he 
can see a person's body only, not his thought, and 
he has to infer the thought. It is on account of 
these reflections upon our ordinary experience, 
that we generally make a distinction between 
things which are spiritual, internal, and non«spatial, 
and things which are substantial, external, and spa* 
tial. Such a distinction is convenient for practical 
purposes as well as necessary for theoretical pur« 
poses. If we do not draw a line between mind and 
matter, there will be much cpnfusion and disorder 
in our thought, as well as in our language. If we 
told an ordinary person that a tree is a modality 
of the psychical state or that thought is ultimately 
derived from matter, he would think that these 
views were nonsense, for his experience is to the 
contrary. Therefore, the distinction between mind 
and body is quite legitimate, in so far as it is con* 
venient for practical purposes. 

We have compared the connection between 
mind and matter with that between substance and 
form. A similar comparison may here be made to 
explain the distinction in theory between mind and 
matter. We can treat the substance of a thing, 
alone without troubling to know what its form is, 
and we may also treat the form alone, without 
considering its substance. Such a separate treat* 
ment of form and matter can be found in logic. 
Again, in the sciences, geometry teaches us only 
the forms of things, viz., the sizes, the shapes, &c., 
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while on the, other hand, chemistry treats of the 
substance or the material elements of things. The 
same may be applied to the distinction between 
mind and matter for a theoretical purpose. Psy* 
chology, logic, and ethies, are sciences treating 
of the mental world. Physical sciences, on 
the other hand, treat of the material world. In 
order to make each group of these sciences become 
independent subjects of study, and to explain each 
of these two groups on its special ground, it is 
necessary first of all, to make a distinct division 
between mind and matter. 

Finally, we may say, that it is both possible 
and necessary to make a distinction between mind 
and matter. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that such a distinction is not a merely abstract 
one, as some philosophers think, neither is it an 
absolute one, as common belief supposes. How* 
ever, in consequence of this distinction, the next 
question arises: — 

(III) What is, after all, the ultimate relation 
between mind and matter? 

It is because we always find a union of mind 
and matter in every real fact or phenomenon that 
we are forced to believe there is a close relation 
between them. On the other hand, it is because 
we are able to make a separation between mind 
and matter on reflection that we are sometimes 
inclined to regard them as unrelated or disso* 
elated. A French author (M. Flournoy) shews this 
in the following statement: — 
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"Body and mind, consciousness and the mole* 
cular cerebral movement of the brain, the psychical 
fact and the physical fact, although simultaneous, 
are heterogeneous, unconnected, irreducible and 
obstinately two." He adds again, "All that we 
can say to connect two events so absolutely dis» 
similar is that they take place at the same time . . . 
This does not mean that we wish to reduce them 
to unity, or to join them together by the link of 
causality ... it is impossible to conceive any real 
connection, any internal relation between these 
two unconnected things." 

Is there really no connection between these 
two things, because of their distinction and dis« 
parity? It seems to me that perhaps it is only 
by virtue of the distinction and disparity of mind 
and matter, that the relation or association of 
these two becomes possible, and that interaction* 
ism seems to be the only theory that can explain 
the natural relation between mind and matter. Let 
us now examine the following question: — 

(A) How does the ultimate relation or asso* 
elation of mind and matter stand to the basis of 
their distinct and opposite nature? In dealing 
with the question at issue, we should first inquire 
into the distinct and opposite characteristics of 
mind and matter. Philosophy reveals to us some 
of the antitheses between them, namely: — 

(1) One is extended and the other is 
unextended. 

(2) One is material ot substantial, and the 
other is spiritual. 
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(3) One consists of a world of divisible mul* 
tiplicity, consequently, it is calculable; the other 
consists of a state of abstract unity, so that it is 
incalculable. 

These antitheses are due to one cause, the in* 
complete existence of mind or matter, and lead 
to one result, the constant unity of these two in* 
complete existences. In order to become a com* 
plete existence, one has to be correlated with the 
other It is because of the Umit or definiteness of 
the extended, substantial, and calculable factors, 
that their antithetic factors such as the unextend* 
ed, spiritual, and incalculable are needed to sup* 
plement them. In the spiritual and unextended, we 
find that it can represent a multiplicity of things 
substantial, and extended. In the incalculable and 
unitary, we can find that 'one is for many as well 
as in many'. Again it is due to the fact that one 
system is purely mechanical and necessary that 
another system of intelligence and purpose is 
needed to arrange it into a more utilitarian 
and valuable condition. Therefore, one seems 
to be indispensable and correlative to the 
other, although one is limited by the other. 
We might compare this with two incomplete 
things. Neither of them seems to be useful 
or valuable — perhaps even unconnected — 
when they are viewed apart. But as soon as 
they are combined in accordance with their special 
structure, they become a complete thing, useful 
and valuable. The same may hold good of the 
unity of such antithetic factors as mind and matter. 
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From this we see, that the unity of mind and matter 
has naturally resulted from their incomplete and 
antithetic factors; one of these antithetic factors 
is just needed and naturally fitted to unite with 
the other. This is why I say that the ultimate 
association of mind and matter seems to consist 
in the very fact of the disparity and antitheses 
of the characteristics between them. However, 
though the union of mind and matter is based on 
their antithetic nature, there must be some way 
in which the one is associated with the other. The 
most natural way for them to become associated 
seems to be through the process of interaction. 
This leads us to the second question. 

(B) How does the natural association of, or 
relation between mind and matter consist in the 
process of their interaction? To answer this 
question we may refer to Lotze's view. Having 
shown that a bond does its work through 
the connection of its own parts, and must rest, in 
the end, on their own interactions, and again that 
the binding force of a bond consists simply in the 
interactions flowing from the inner relations of 
its parts to one another, he asks, "Why should 
the case be different between the body and soul?" 
He adds again, "Their union consists in the fact 
that they can and must act on one another, and 
no external bond which embraced them both could 
supply the place of this capacity and necessity, 
unless its inclusion of them were already based on 
their own nature." This seems to me to be a 
comprehensive explanation both of the nature, and 
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the inner relation of psycho*physical interaction 
from a deeper point of view. If we further ask 
why their union consists in the fact that they 
can and must act on one another, the answer would 
be, that the ultimate reason seems to be based 
on their antithetic and disparate characteristics, 
since there seems nothing but mind on which 
matter can and must act, and vice versa. In this 
way, it can be seen that the union of mind and 
matter is naturally and entirely formed through 
the process of their interaction, notwithstanding 
the fact that the ways in which they interact on 
one another are complex and various. "Whatever 
number of different interactions," says Lotze, 
"body and soul can effect in virtue of the rela* 
tion of their natures, so many bonds are there 
which unite them and hold them together." This 
shows that there are different courses through 
which the one is united with the other by one 
and the same relation of interaction. 

(IV) The whole sphere of our experience and 
knowledge may be interpreted in terms of inters 
action. 

We have seen that our experience is a unity 
of subject and object. But, as a matter of fact, 
such a unity seems to be a result of interaction 
between two systems, i. e. the mental and the 
physical. Our experience begins with sensation. 
From what is our sensation derived? It is a re« 
suit of our consciousness of an objective stimulus 
mediated by a certain physical modification in the 
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brain. In other words, as a result of the inter* 
action bdtween a nervous change caused by the 
external world and a mental state of being cons 
scious of what it is, sensation arises. Since sensa* 
tion is a resultant of the two, working in combi* 
nation, so its nature is determined both by 
the nature of that which acts, and that which 
is acted upon. Perception is really an exten* 
sion of sensation, though more complex. Its pro* 
cess, too, consists in a relation of interaction. Prof. 
Bergson points out that "consciousness and matter, 
body and soul, can be seen to meet with each 
other in perception". We may ask, how does 
such a meeting between consciousness and matter 
take place? It seems to consist in no other form 
than that of interaction. On the other hand, if we 
recognise such a meeting between mind and matter 
in perception, we are able to distinguish clearly two 
elements in it, viz., the object of cognition and the 
mental activity itself. The former is a passive, 
whilst the latter is an active state. When we con* 
ceive of such an active state as an entity or being, 
it is sometimes called a subject, a spirit, a soul, or 
an Ego. All these terms are after all only differ* 
ent expressions of one and the same entity. Lotze 
says: "A sensation without a subject is nowhere 
to be met with as a fact," and again, "Any com* 
parison of two ideas, which ends by our finding 
of their content like or unlike, presupposes the 
absolute indivisible unity of that which compares 
them". This statement that there is always a sub* 
ject playing an active part in the process of gaining 
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experience or knowledge seems quite true, in so 
far as we are able, by reflection, to make a distinct 
tion between a subjective and an objective side. 
But at the same time we must not be tempted to 
think that the former has an independent existence 
altogether, so I prefer to call it a 'cognitive subject' 
rather than a soul or Ego. 

We have seen that such a distinction between 
a cognitive subject and an objective factor is not 
confined only to sensations and perceptions, but 
can extend to other mental states as well. There* 
fore, we may say that consciousness and matter 
meet with one another not only in perception, but 
also in other mental states. We know that when 
perception is over, there is left behind a psycho* 
physiological disposition, and that such disposi* 
tions form a world of images. Imagination is a 
state in which our cognitive subject meets with an 
objective world of images through a process of 
their interaction. ~ At a higher stage we have con* 
cepts, which form the system of conceptions. The 
process of our thought seems to consist in interac* 
tion between the cognitive subject and the objec* 
tive system of conceptions. Desire is a result of 
interaction between a cognitive subject and an 
objective world of desirable ideas. In volition, or 
volitional acts, there is obviously a relation of in* 
teraction between the cognitive subject and bodily 
change — either in motor discharge or in muscular 
movement. Therefore, the function of the cogni* 
tive subject is not only cognitive, but conative as 
well. 
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The above processes are the sources from 
which our practical and theoretical knowledge is 
derived, but it should be noted that any one of 
these processes consists first in a meeting of con* 
sciousness and matter (though under various 
forms) and then a natural course of interaction 
between the cognitive subject and the objective 
world. As a result of such interaction, our expe« 
rience and knowledge are gained. For this reason 
we may, it seems, explain the whole sphere of 
gaining experience and knowledge by the process 
of interaction between so*called 'matter' and so* 
called 'mind'. 

(V) The so'called 'ultimate reality' may also 
be interpreted by the principle of interactionism. 

Interactionism implies the metaphysical theory 
of dualism,, as we have mentioned before. It seems 
then, at first sight, that, if there were such a thing 
as reality, it should be, according to this theory, 
dualistic; in other words, there should be two fun< 
damental realities, i. e. mind and matter. Is this 
correct? We can hardly think that mind and mat* 
ter should be regarded as two separate realities un* 
less they belong to two absolutely independent and 
distinct worlds. It has been shown that matter 
and mind are only correlative conceptions, and are 
always found united together even in the things 
which seem to us purely material, or in the pheno* 
mena which, we think, are purely mental. Per^v 
haps the real difficulty for the philosopher is not 
to unite them but to separate them absolutely 
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from each other. In so far as we are unable as 
yet absolutely to separate the one from the other, 
the view which regards mind and matter as two 
ultimate realities cannot be defended. Besides, 
such dualistic reaUties seem to argue that each of 
them can exist in its own right; as a matter of fact, 
neither mind nor matter has a complete existence 
of itself, as we have already seen. 

On the other hand, we have said that it is 
possible to make a distinction between mind and 
matter, and we should have such a distinction 
especially for theoretical purposes. If that were 
the case, it would also be legitimate for theoret* 
ical purposes to regard mind and matter as two 
separate realities. It must, however, be remems 
bered that, though we maintain that it is possible 
to make a distinction between mind and matter, 
yet we deny that there is an absolute distinction 
between them. Although we hold that for the 
convenience of treating different groups of studies, 
there should be a separation between the physical 
and the mental, yet we ought to remember that 
the question of reality belongs to "the ultimate 
of ultimate problems." Therefore, we must go 
further, and, instead of confining ourselves to a 
certain group of studies, investigate as a whole the 
system which is made of mind*matter stuff, so 
as to see what relation it holds to what we call 
the ultimate reality. We may quote Lotze's 
words to explain this: "We should reserve," 
he says, "for each of these two groups (mental 
and physical) its own special ground of expla* 
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nations; it would be going too far to assert 
that the two principles, which we must thus 
separate, necessarily belong to different sorts 
of substances." Again, "Every element of 
reality unites in itself the two primitive qualities, 
frcJm one of which mental life may arise; while 
the other contains the condition of a phenomenal 
appearance as matter." To know what we mean 
by a reality, we should take as a clue the assertion, 
"Every element of reality unites in itself the two 
primitive qualities." However, let us now glance 
at what other theorists understand by a reality. 

The materialist asserts "matter creates con» 
sciousness as well as the physical universe; there* 
fore, it is only matter which can be existent in its 
own right, and should be called the reality." The 
idealist asserts, on the contrary, "Thought creates 
the universe; the whole physical world is nothing 
but representations and ideas, i. e. the ultimate 
cause is consciousness. Therefore, only conscious* 
ness can be regarded as the fundamental reality." 
We do not agree with either of these points of 
view. The whole system of the universe should 
not, and cannot be, regarded as entirely identical 
with either matter or consciousness, for each of 
them plays an equally active and important part 
in it. We cannot see how either mind or matter 
can claim to be the only reality. 

Nor do we agree with the solipsist who, denying 
the existence and reality of the physical universe 
as well as the existence of other minds, asserts that 
only one's own ideas and thoughts are the reality, 
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for we must believe in the existence of a physical 
universe of which our knowledge is obtained 
through sense»experience, as real as our own 
thoughts and ideas, and still more in the existence 
of other minds. Besides, it is possible that our 
thoughts and ideas are incapable of formation 
without presupposing such a universe. Therefore, 
it seems impossible that reality is created by one* 
self alone, but must be partly due to external in* 
fluence, i. e. something real other than oneself. 

Believers in thingssin*themselves either as some* 
thing unknowable, or at most as something 
purely ideal, assert that only things*in*themselves 
are realities and that both mind and matter are 
only the appearances of realities. This theory 
seems to be based on the view that "all the great 
reaUties escape us". We have already criticised 
this theory in the foregoing chapters, and here we 
should merely like to point out that it is possible 
for us to fancy that there is such a thing as a thing* 
insitself, though we admit that such a fancy is too 
speculative and too high to be fully realised; for 
even Kant thinks it no more than an pure idea,, 
which cannot be applied to anything. Therefore, 
it is not necessarily the idea of the possibility of 
the existence of a thing*in*itself that we do not 
agree with, but the thinking that only the thing* 
in*itself is reality. It would be much safer for us 
to consider it as something unsolved than assume 
it to be the only reality. 

Then, what do we mean by "reality?" To un* 
derstand what reality is, we must remember, first 
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of all, that neither pure matter nor pure thought 
is entitled to be called 'reaUty', for a reality must 
be fuller and clearer in meaning than pure matter, 
on the one hand, and fuller and richer in 
content than pure thought on the other. If 
this is so, we may mean by reality "something 
systematic, orderly, and unitary, which consists 
in an adequate thought, and also in a sufficient 
matter." It should be noted that an adequate 
thought is conditioned by, or presupposes a 
sufficient matter, and again that the degree of 
an adequate thought is always proportional to the 
quantity of sufficient matter supplied and vice 
versa. Thus it seems that reality can only be 
revealed to us in a fuller and richer manner 
by degrees, though it is doubtful if such a reality 
can ever be perfectly and fully realised. 

Though 'reality' cannot be perfectly realised, 
we -are always in the way of realising it. What is 
the way by which we are getting to know it? 
Through our finding out the real relations between 
things. Whatever object we may perceive or think 
of always bears some relation to other objects. But 
such relations between things revealed to us may 
be sometimes false, or again may be manifold and 
ramified in very various ways indeed. Nevertheless, 
we must attempt as well as we may, to find out the 
relations existing between things, and to arrange 
them into an orderly and unitary system by 
thought and reflection. The more we reflect on 
and think over them, the clearer and fuller will be 
our view of their true relations, and the more we 
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shall be able to understand things in a systematic 
way. Here the question arises: — Should such 
relations be attributed altogether to the things 
perceived, or be regarded as given to things by 
the mind? To this question our answer is, "Nei* 
ther", for if the former view be true, the mind 
would be shown to be purely passive, while, the 
latter being true, such relations would seem to be 
a pure invention of our consciousness, instead of 
being possessed by thingssinsthemselves. We 
must not forget that such relations cannot be 
existent in the absence of the things to which they 
belong, nor can such relations be established as 
real in the absence of the mind in which they 
arise. In short, such relations do exist between 
things*insthemselves, and are discovered and estab* 
lished by our mind. Therefore, though it is the 
mind which sets forth the conditions necessary 
for the establishment of such relations between 
things as real, yet we should not go further, and 
say that such relations are created or invented by 
our thought. 

If the above statement is correct, the truth 
seems to be that it is the mind which gives the 
categories or forms to 'reality', and matter which 
supplies its material or substance. To a scientist 
the latter exists in a mechanical and physical 
world, the former in a system of scientific thought. 
To a philosopher, the latter consists of a concep* 
tual world of matter, and the former of a system 
of abstract principles. Here we still find that the 
relation between these two systems is in a form 
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of interaction, if we give a wider meaning to 'in* 
teraction' here than we did before, for one system 
can always be made more explicable, worked out 
in a fuller and clearer manner, by the development 
of the other system. Some truth arrived at in the 
one system always suggests or presupposes some 
truth in the other. 

As a result of such repeated mutual influences 
between these two systems, an agreement is 
reached between them. In consequence of such 
an agreement there follows a union between them. 
It is through a union of these two systems 
that 'reaUty' is built up. The reality is revealed 
to us in different degrees, according to the 
degree of the foundation upon which such a 
union is based, therefore, the union of the 
mental and the physical systems, on a scientific 
or a metaphysical basis, is much firmer and more 
coalescent than their combination through sense* 
experience alone. For the former is based on a 
systematic and orderly agreement between a well* 
organised objective world and a unitary*com* 
prehensive subjective system — especially in 
metaphysics — whilst the latter is. loosely 
and externally connected through our ordinary 
experience. This is why some idealists do 
not regard sense*experience itself as reality, 
but only as a means to reality, because 
from sense*experience we cannot get "a final 
and satisfactory report". Meanwhile we must 
not be tempted to think that there is no reality at 
all in the world of sense*experience, for it is only 
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relatively, and not absolutely unreal, that is: "It 
is unreal as the embryo is unreal as compared with 
the fully developed man", to quote the words of 
Prof. Mair. Therefore, we must admit that what 
we experience by our senses must be, in some 
sense or degree, real, and not different from the 
ultimate reality in kind, only in degree. Besides, 
even the reality that a philosopher expects to 
work out is, in a sense, somewhat different from 
that brought to light by a scientist, though they 
must be coincident in the end; for the scientist 
wants to know certain aspects of the reality, 
whilst a philosopher must inquire into the whole 
sphere of it. It would not be called "philosophy" 
if the author of it only drew attention to certain 
special knowledge in the hope of arriving at reality. 
Nevertheless, no matter what reality may be dis* 
covered either by the scientist or by the philo* 
sopher, we must remember that it is as yet far 
removed from the "ultimate reality" in its full 
sense. On the other hand, we should bear in mind 
what Lotze says, — "Every element of reality unites 
in itself the two primitive qualities" (i. e. matter 
and mind). Therefore, we might say in the same 
strain that whatever 'reality' may be, it must pre* 
suppose, from its beginning to the highest level 
reached, an agreement between subject and object, 
on the one hand, and a union of the mental and the 
material systems, on the other. From what we 
have already said, it seems that a union of these 
two can only be successfully established through a 
system of interaction. If this is true, both matter 
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and mind seem to have an equal claim to be of the 
essence of reality. Thus it appears that the so* 
called 'ultimate reality' can also be explained by 
the theory of interactionism. 
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CONCLUSION. 

// we had to give a final verdict as to the value 
of these three theories, viz., automatism, parallel 
ism, and interactionism, we should say that the 
theory of automatism can hardly be established 
either from the scientific or from the metaphysical 
standpoint. Besides, neither the difficulties of 
parallelism nor of interactionism can be disposed 
of by the theory of automatism, while the latter 
does not seem to possess the chief merits of either 
of the other two. "If any metaphysics", says Kiilpe, 
"is justly to be termed dogmatic, it is the materiaU 
istic." We might say, "it there is any one of these 
three theories, which cannot hold an equal posif 
tion in the field with the other two, it is "automat 
tism." 

If this is true, there are only two theories left 
for us to deal with, viz., parallelism and interaction^ 
ism. We have seen that each of these theories 
has its own merit and weakness in view of cert 
tain facts or principles. Nevertheless, if what we 
have argued, in the foregoing chapters, be true, it 
seems that, looked at as a whole, the facts and 
arguments arrayed against parallelism are not so 
easily answered as those against interactionism. 
Besides, if the theory of parallelism is to be estab' 
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lished, interactionism must be swept away altoi 
gether. On the other hand, if the theory of inten 
actionism is established, the principle of parallels 
ism can be included in it, though the parallel line 
does not run so strictly as the parallelist maintains. 
Moreover, in this case, the principle of automatism 
may still remain valid, in so far as it can be include 
ed in the doctrine of interactionism. Therefore, it 
seems to me that interactionism is the only 
possible theory capable of being applied to and 
explaining the whole sphere of the relationship 
between mind and matter, and of reconciling the 
other two theories. 
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